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THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE AND THE EXTENSION 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS IN MISSIONARY WORK 


There are many facts to encourage the hope that we are entering 
upon a new era in the extension of Christianity throughout the world. 
Practically all lands of the world are now open to Christian mission- 
aries, and opportunities and possibilities such as the world never 
knew before now confront the Christian church. In China especially 
a situation has developed which offers to Christianity an almost 
unlimited opportunity to make itself felt as a controlling factor in the 
future history of the world. Shaken from that contentment with its 
own past and contempt of occidental nations which down to its 
defeat by Japan in 1895 had for centuries characterized its life, China 
is reaching out, with an eagerness that is pathetic, to grasp those 
things which, as it now recognizes, have made western nations in 
many respects superior to itself. Among these things education and 
religion hold a place of first importance. Establishing tens of thou- 
sands of schools at home, and bidding the teachers in these schools 
introduce the western learning, and in some provinces the Bible, 
China at the same time instructs her commissioners to the western 
lands to find, if they may, a new religion for China. 

Simultaneously with this opening of the doors of opportunity in the 
Orient, multitudes of young men and women in this country have had 
their thoughts turned to foreign countries as the possible field of their 
life-work, and to teaching and preaching as the form of that work. 
In a period in which splendid rewards, material and intellectual, 
await educated men in all the various departments of engineering, 
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in business, and in the professions, there is nevertheless a large com- 
pany of young men who are looking eagerly toward Christian work 
among oriental peoples as affording them the most satisfying and 
rewarding career in life. 


SIMULTANEOUS CHANGES IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


But in the same years in which these things have come to pass, 
great changes have been going on in the thought of the Christian 
world as to the content of the message which Christianity has to bear to 
the non-Christian world. The influences which have brought about 
these changes have proceeded from biological science, from psychol- 
ogy and philosophy, especially in the development of a new concep- 
tion of the nature of knowledge and of authority in the sphere of 
belief and conduct, and from historical study, especially in its influence 
upon the method of Bible study and the conception of the Bible itself. 


EFFECT ON CHRISTIANITY AS A MISSIONARY RELIGION 


Have these changes shorn Christianity of its power? Is it an 
enfeebled Christianity that confronts these new and unparalleled 


- opportunities in the eastern lands? Or have they fitted it better to 


meet them and more effectively to use them? Have they weakened 
or strengthened Christianity as a missionary religion? We shall at- 
tempt to answer this question only in respect to the influence that 
has been exerted by the adoption of the historical point of view in 
the study of the Bible. 

In the first place, it has transferred the emphasis from the theology 
of the Bible to its religion. Once it was believed that the theology of 
the Bible was homogeneous and uniform throughout all the books 
that constitute it. But with the recognition, consequent upon the 
adoption of the historical point of view, that the books of the Bible 
reflect a considerable variety of theological opinion, there has come, 
not indeed a diminished interest in the theology of the Bible, but a 
recognition that it is not this after all that is vital to the development 
of present-day religious life. With this has gone naturally the percep- 
tion, on the one hand, that the religion of the Bible is far more homo- 
geneous than its theology, and, on the other, that it is religion more 
than theology that men need, and that the pre-eminent service which 
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the Bible is adapted to render is to enable men through contact with 
the religious life which it portrays to enter into deeper religious life 
themselves. 

In the second place, there has been, paradoxically but naturally, 
a transfer of emphasis from the historical to the religious. Para- 
doxical, because it is at first sight strange that the historical study of 
the Bible should diminish emphasis on the historical. But precisely 
this it does. Formerly this dogma of inerrancy was applied, not only 
to those statements of the biblical writers which had directly to do 
with religion and morals, but also to those that pertain to history, to 
literature, even to biological science. Now, the historical student is 
certainly not indifferent to statements of this kind. Every one of 
them is valuable for his purposes. But the more he is concerned with 
them as a historian, the clearer it becomes to him that these are but 
the vehicle that conveys to us the real values of the Bible—-those great 
religious experiences, personal and racial, and those insights into the 
meaning of these experiences, which make the Bible not only un- 
surpassed, but unequaled, in the religious literature of the world. 

The result of these changes of emphasis is a Christianity which, 
being relieved of the burden of historical and literary theories, and 
freed from untenable claims of inerrancy and from overemphasis upon 
theology as distinguished from religion, rests its appeal to the adher- 
ents of other religions on its power to produce a higher type of char- 
acter than they have developed. 


THE RESULT—A GAIN FOR MISSIONS 

All this is a gain from the missionary point of view. Why, by com- 
plicating our presentation of it with theories concerning the origin of 
the race, or the chronological order and method of production of the 
books of the Bible, should we make the acceptance of Christianity 
more difficult for the nations of the Orient which are today in need of 
its uplifting and enlightening influence? Why should we teach them, 
what they will surely be compelled later to unlearn, that these books 
are inerrant historically, scientifically, and theologically? Were all 
these claims true, it would be difficult to justify active effort to bring 
Christianity to the attention of non-Christian peoples, were it not also 
true that it can make men better, adding to their welfare now and in 
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the future. And if this be so, then we do well to keep this aspect of 
the matter in the foreground. The fewer untenable or debatable 
elements with which our message is complicated, the simpler and 
plainer the issue is made, the clearer it is that Christians are impelled 
to bring their religion to those who are living under another faith 


because of their conviction that it is good for those to whom they 


bring it, the more rapid progress will be made. 


CHRISTIANITY OF TODAY REPEATING THE EXPERIENCE OF THE FIRST 
CENTURY 


That great missionary of the first century, the apostle Paul, was 
constrained to strip away from that religion which he had learned 
from his childhood, and which is today the historic basis of our 
religion, a large part of that which had been regarded as essential to 
it, even though for some of these discarded elements he could have 
quoted a “Thus saith the Lord” from his and our sacred Scriptures. 
He did this, first because his own experience and his observation of 
the experience of others had taught him that these things no longer 
contributed to the development of moral and religious life, and 


‘ secondly because insistence upon them proved a serious hindrance 


to the acceptance of Christianity by the gentiles. The Christian 
church has but haltingly followed in the footsteps of the great apostle. 
Though it has never re-enacted circumcision and the law of foods 
which Paul so explicitly rejected, it has rarely had the courage to ad- 
mit and to follow the general principle on which Paul rejected these, 
and it has incumbered itself in every generation and sect with many 
impedimenta, hindering its progress at home and its acceptance abroad. 

What Paul did in his day, radically and with magnificent courage, 
the historical study of the Bible has, less radically and with less need 
of courage, done again in our day—stripped away some of the impedi- 
menta of religion and given us a Christianity better fitted to fulfil its 
world-mission than that which had come down to us clothed in the 
hindering garments of tradition. Divine Providence has not been 
working at cross-purposes with itself. The opening of all the doors, 
the removing of all the obstacles, has come coincidentally, not with the 
enfeeblement and corruption of Christianity, but with its emancipation 
from the hindering assertion of irrelevant and indefensible theories. 
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PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, Px.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


VII. SOLOMON’S BUILDINGS 
With Solomon a new building era began in Jerusalem. David 
left a united kingdom and the neighboring nations reduced to tribute, 
so that Solomon was free to indulge his splendor-loving tastes. His 
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GROUND PLAN OF SOLOMON’S 
BUILDINGS (After Benzinger) 
1. Great Court; 2. Other Court; 3. Court of 
the Temple; 4. House of the Forest of Lebanon; 
5. Porch of Pillars; 6. Porch of Judgment; 


7. King’s House; 8. House of Pharaoh’s Daughter; 


9. Temple; 1o. Altar. 


entire reign was devoted to the 
enlargement and _ beautification 
of his capital. The following 
structures are ascribed to him 
by the Book of Kings: 

1. The Temple. — According 
to I Kings 3: 1 ff.; chaps. 5-8; 
9:1, 10, 15, Solomon built a new 
sanctuary for the Ark in place 
of the tent that his father had 
pitched on Mount Zion. The 
location of this Temple is certain. 
It stood on the same site as 
Herod’s Temple, and Herod’s 
Temple stood on the summit of 
the eastern hill of Jerusalem. 
The Sahra, or “ rock,” under 
the dome of the Mosque of Omar, 
marks the location of the Altar 
of Herod’s Temple and also of 
Solomon’s Temple. The House, 
or Sanctuary, stood on high 


ground west of the Altar. The name Debir, which is used for the 
Holy of Holies, means properly “ west,’’ which shows that the holiest 
place lay at the west end of the Temple. This is also evident from 
Ezek. 8:16, where twenty-five men worshiping the rising sun stand 
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: between the Porch and the Altar, with their backs toward the Temple 
and their faces toward the east. Accordingly, Solomon’s Temple 
must have stood on the site of the present inner platform west of the 
Kubbet-es-Sahra or Mosque of Omar. 

2 The Hekal, or House, was 60 cubits long, 20 cubits broad, and 30 
; cubits high according to I Kings 6:2. From I Kings 6:16 and the 


THE SAHRA, THE SITE OF SOLOMON’S ALTAR 


statements of Ezekiel it appears that these are inside measurements. 
This space was divided by a partition into two rooms—one 40X20 
cubits, the Holy Place, and the other 20X20 cubits, the Debir, or 
Holy of Holies. The thickness of the inclosing walls is not given in 
the Book of Kings. Ezekiel, who patterns his Temple on the model 
of Solomon’s Temple, says that the walls are to be 6 cubits thick at 
the base. 

a On the east end of the Sanctuary stood a Porch, the inside 
@g measurements of which were 20 X 10 cubits (I Kings 6:3). The length 
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was thus the same as the breadth of the Sanctuary. The Book of 
Kings does not give the height of this Porch, but Chronicles says 
that it was 120 cubits. This is an incredible proportion, and it 
is probable that its height was 30 cubits, the same as that of the 
Sanctuary. 
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SOLOMON’S TEMPLE, EAST ELEVATION (After Stade) 


On the north, west, and south the Temple was surrounded with 
three stories of chambers, but these did not encompass the east side, 
where the Porch stood. Each story was 5 cubits high, so that the 
three tiers reached a height of 15 cubits, or half the height of the 
Temple. There was thus a space between the roof of the chambers and 
the roof of the Temple that was used for clearstory windows (I Kings 
6:4). The structure as a whole must thus have borne a rude resem- 
blance to a Gothic church, with nave and aisles, the most important 
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difference being that all the roofs were flat. In regard to the breadth 
of the wings Kings gives us no information, but in Ezekiel’s Temple 
the chambers were 5, 6, and 7 cubits broad in the successive stories. 
The greater breadth of the upper stories was due to the fact that 
there was a rebatement of half a cubit in both walls at each story, 
on which to rest the ends of the beams that supported the floors. 

The Temple was surrounded with a Court, which, in I Kings 6: 36; 


SITE OF INNER COURT OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE 


7:12, is called the Inner Court, to distinguish it from the Great, or 
Outer, Court that inclosed all of Solomon’s buildings. In Jer. 36:10 
it is called the Upper Court because it stood on a higher level on the 
top of the hill. Unlike the Temple of Zerubbabel and the Temple 
of Herod, Solomon’s Sanctuary had only one inclosing court. Not 
until the time of Ezekiel was there any idea of a special sanctity of 
the priests that demanded that they should have a court of their 
own into which ordinary Israelites might not enter. From II Kings 
12:9-12 and Jer. 35:1ff.; 36:10, it appears that in pre-exilic times 
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laymen had free access to the Inner Court. When II Kings 23:12 
speaks of “the two courts of the House of Yahweh,” it does not mean 
that there was a court of the priests and a court of Israelites, such as 
existed in the second Temple, but refers only to the Inner Court and 
the Great Court. The Inner Court, according to I Kings 6:36; 
7:12, had a wall of three courses of hewn stones and a structure of 
cedar beams on the top. In regard to its size and shape nothing is 
said. 

No gates of the Inner Court are mentioned in the narrative of 
the building of the Temple, but II Kings 15:35 speaks of an Upper 
Gate of the House of Yahweh, and Jeremiah and Ezekiel make fre- 
quent mention of gates. It is probable that the gates which existed 
in the time of Jeremiah were the same as those originally constructed 
by Solomon (cf. Jer. 7:2; 22:2-4). From Jer. 52:24=II Kings 
25:18 it appears that there were three keepers of the thresholds of 
the House of Yahweh. This indicates that. there were three gates 
to the Temple. These would naturally be on the north, south, and 
east sides, since on the west was the Holy of Holies, which no one eee 
the high-priest was permitted to enter. 

In II Kings 15:35 =II Chron. 27:3 we are told that Jotham built 
the Upper Gate to the Temple (cf. II Chron. 23:20). From Jer. 
20:2; 37:13, it appears that the Upper Gate was identical with the 
Gate of Benjamin, and from Ezek. 8:3, 14; 9:2 it appears that this 
gate was in the north wall of the Inner Court (cf. Zech. 14:10). 
In Jer. 26:10; 36:10 this Upper, or North, or Benjamin Gate is 
called the New Gate. This is, apparently, an allusion to the fact 
that it was rebuilt by Jotham; but it does not show that it was not 
in existence in the time of Solomon, since there must always have 
been some access to the Temple from the north. In Ezek. 8:5 it is 
called the Altar Gate, because it gave easiest access to the Altar. In 
Ezek. 46:9 it is described as the chief entrance of the proposed second 
Temple. This, perhaps, throws some light on its importance in 
pre-exilic times. Neh. 12:39 speaks of it as the Sheep Gate. This 

corresponds with Ezekiel’s designation of it as the Altar Gate. It 
was the opening through which victims were commonly brought. 

There must always have been a South Gate leading from the 
Temple to the court of the Palace, although this is not expressly 
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named in the account of Solomon’s building operations. I Kings 
14:27f.=II Chron. 12:10f. speaks of shields of brass that Reho- 
boam committed to the captains of the guard that kept the door of 
the King’s House, and that they bore before him when he entered the 
Temple. This door must have been an opening connecting the 
court of the Temple with the court of the Palace. II Kings 11:6= 
II Chron. 23:5 (emended text) speaks of a Guard Gate. The guard 
leaving the Temple is said to have gone on duty at this point. In 
II Kings 11:19 the young king, after being crowned in the Temple, 
is escorted through the Guard Gate to the Palace. In Neh. 12:39 
the second company of Levites enter by the Sheep Gate on the north 
side of the Temple Court and stand still at the gate of the guard on 
the southern side. 

There must also have been an East Gate to the Temple Court, 
since the main entrance to the Sanctuary was on the east side. This 
is not mentioned in any early narrative. Jer. 38:14 speaks of the 
third entry into the House of Yahweh, and Ezek. 10:19; 11:1 
mentions the East Gate of the House of Yahweh. In Ezekiel’s 
plan for a second Temple the East Gate is to be used only by the 


- king. This corresponds with his desire that the Palace shall be 


removed from its proximity to the Temple on the southern side, and 
that that quarter shall be given up to the occupancy of the priests. 
The old East Gate must have stood approximately on the site of 
the modern Golden Gate of the Haram. According to I Chron. 
26:16, there was also a West Gate, but no trace of this appears in pre- 
exilic literature. It belonged to Zerubbabel’s. Temple rather than 
to Solomon’s. 

2. Solomon’s Palace-—According to I Kings 3:1; 7:13 9:1, 10, 15; 
10:4, 5, 12, Solomon built a Palace for himself at the time that he 
reared the House of Yahweh. This is mentioned frequently in the later 
history under the name of the King’s House. This Palace remained 
as Solomon had built it until the time of its destruction by Nebu- 
chadrezzar (II Kings 25:9). Its ruins were still visible in the time 
of Nehemiah. It is clear from a number of passages that it adjoined 
the Temple. In I Kings 6:36; 7:8, 12 we are told that the Inner 
Court which inclosed the Temple, and the Middle Court which 
inclosed the Palace, were both included in the Great Court of the 
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Palace Quarter. Isa. 1:26 ff.; Ps. 2:6, and numerous other passages, 
speak of the Palace as situated on Zion; but Zion, as we have seen, 
was the hill on which the Temple stood. The constant combination 


sucestine Lxpwration 


THE GOLDEN GATE, SITE OF EAST GATE OF TEMPLE 


of “The House of Yahweh” and “The King’s House” shows that the 
two buildings were a part of one complex (cf. II Kings 12:18; 14:14; 
16:8; 18:15; 24:13; 25:9). In Jer. 36:12 ff. and other passages 
the royal residence is described as so near to the Temple that the 
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king and the princes could be summoned quickly in case of any 
disturbance arising in the Inner Court. Ezek. 43:8 says: “They 
shall no more defile my name . . . . through setting their thresh- 
old by my threshold and their doorpost by my doorpost and there 
was but the wall between me and them.” 

The Palace cannot have been adjacent to the Temple on the 
north, because the north quarter was not inclosed until a time long 
after Solomon. The hill was so narrow that there was no room for 
a building east or west of the Temple Court; consequently, if the 
Palace adjoined the Temple, it must have lain immediately south of 
it. With this agree numerous passages that show that the Palace 
was higher than the Cicy of David and lower than the Temple. In 
I Kings 8:1 the Ark is “brought up” out of the City of David, and 
in 9:24 Pharaoh’s daughter “goes up” from the City of David to 
the Palace. In I Kings 8:4; 10:5; and Jer. 26:10 people “come 
up” from the Palace to the Temple, and in II Kings 11:19 and Jer. 
22:1 they “go down” from the Temple to the Palace. In Mic. 
4:8 Ophel of the daughter Zion is described as the seat of government. 
This indicates that the Palace lay on the hill of Ophel, south of the 


' Temple inclosure. The view of Thenius and Furrer, that Solomon’s 


Palace was situated on the western hill, is thus seen to be contrary 
to all the biblical evidence. It is also contradicted by archaeology, 
since no substructures of great buildings have been found on the 
western hill. If the Palace had stood on this hill, it would have been 
impossible to speak of going up from it to the Temple, since this 
hill was considerably higher than the east hill on which the Temple 
stood. 

Five buildings are named that stood within the Palace inclosure: 
the House of the Forest of Lebanon, the Porch of Pillars, the Porch of 
Judgment, Solomon’s House, and the House of Pharaoh’s Daughter. 
The natural configuration of the hill shows that these buildings 
must have stood in a line running from northwest to southeast and 
descending in terraces toward the south. The crest of the hill was 
so narrow that platforms had to be built up to support the courts 
and buildings. I Kings 7:10-12 speaks of “great stones, costly 
stones” that were used in the foundations; and they are also mentioned 
by Josephus in Ant., viii, 3:2. Ezekiel’s statement that the House 
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of the King joined the House of Yahweh (43:8) shows that the order 
of the buildings in I Kings 7:2-8 is from south to north. This is 
the order in which they would be traversed by one going up from the 
City of David to the Temple. 

South of the Temple Court was Solomon’s private residence, 
which I Kings 7:8a calls “his house where he might dwell.” Adija- 
cent to this, probably on the west, was the House of Pharaoh’s 
Daughter, or Harem (I King 7:8); 9:24). These two buildings 
were surrounded by a court, which in I Kings 7:8 is called the Other 
Court, to distinguish it from the Inner Court which surrounded the 
Temple. In II Kings 20:4 this is called the Middle Court, because 
it lay between the Inner Court and the Great Court. In Jer. 32:2 
it is called the Court of the Guard, because in it were stationed the 
royal guards (cf. If Kings 11:5, 19; IL Chron. 23:5; Neh. 12:39, 
where the gate that led from this court into the Temple Court is called 
the Gate of the Guard). In Neh. 3:25 it is described as the “Court 
of the Guard that is by the tower that stands out from the Upper 
House of the King.” The north wall of the Middle Court was the 
same as the south wall of the Inner Court. According to I Kings 7:8, 
the structure of the entire wall of this court was similar to that of the 
Temple Court. 

South of the Middle or Palace Court stood the Porch of Judg- 
ment (I Kings 7:7), which served as an audience chamber for the 
king. No particulars are given in regard to its dimensions or appear- 
ance. In I Kings 10:18-20 it is said to have contained Solomon’s 
throne of ivory and gold. Adjacent to it on the south stood the 
Porch of Pillars (I Kings 7:6), which measured 50X30 cubits. 
Apparently it served as a sort of anteroom to the throneroom in which 
Solomon held audience. The southernmost building was the House 
of the Forest of Lebanon, which is described in I Kings 7:2-5. This 
was 100 cubits long by 50 broad. Its roof was supported by forty- 
five pillars of cedar wood in three rows of fifteen each. According 
to I Kings 10:16 f.; Isa. 22:8 (cf. 39:2 =II Kings 20:13), this build- . 
ing was used as a royal armory. The name “House of the Forest 
of Lebanon” was given on account of the cedar trunks that formed 
its pillars. The old idea that it was located in Mount Lebanon and 
served as a summer residence for the kings (cf. I Kings 9:19) is con- 
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tradicted by I Kings 7:12, which puts it into the complex on the 
Temple hill, and by 10:16 f., which shows that the shields borne 
before the king were kept in it. 

The last three buildings, as well as the Inner and the Middle 
Courts, were included in the Outer Court, or the Great Court, which 
surrounded all of Solomon’s buildings (I Kings 7:12). This was 


SITE OF THE HOUSE OF THE FOREST OF LEBANON 


inclosed with a wall of three layers of hewn stone, on top of which 
was a structure of cedar beams. In regard to its gates we have little 
information. There must have been a North Gate corresponding 
to the North Gate of the Inner Court. Apparently the two openings 
were regarded as forming a single gate, and one name served for them 
both. There must also have been an East Gate corresponding 
to the East Gate of the Inner Court, and a South Gate leading to the 
City of David. These, however, are never mentioned. In II Kings 
11:16=II Chron. 23:15 we read of the Horse Gate. Jer. 31:40 
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locates this near a corner of the city on the east. Neh. 3:28 shows 
that it lay on Ophel over against the Temple. Josephus (Ani., ix, 
7:3) suggests that it opened upon the Valley of Kidron. Accord- 
ingly, it must have been situated near the southeast corner of the 
Temple inclosure. Its name shows that it was the gate through 
which the chariots and horses of the king gained access to the open 
country. 

3. Millo.—In I Kings 9:15; 11:27, it is stated that “Solomon 
built Millo and closed up the break in the city of David his father.” 
Since Millo was already in existence in the time of David, and was 
used by him as part of his fortification, this statement must mean 
merely that Solomon strengthened Millo. Probably the rampart 
which had served as the northern defense of the City of David was 
used by him as the southern defense of the new palace quarter which 
he built on Ophel. 
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CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
University of Chicago 


CHAPTER V. SOCIAL DUTY TO WORKINGMEN 
I. THE SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM’ 


1. Who are the “workingmen”? Do not all honest folk work ? 
““Workingmen,” in the meaning of the word used in this lesson, are 
those members of the community who, with their families, depend 
chiefly or entirely on wages for their living, who do not own the 
materials and machinery with which they labor, do not have a voice 
in government of mill or factory or shop, and have no right at law in 
the profits made. Formerly there were comparatively few of this 
social class; now they constitute a majority of the population of 
cities and are rapidly growing in numbers. In the country the 
“farm hands” belong to this class, but they are not yet relatively so 
numerous. Closely connected in interest with industrial wage- 
workers are those who are employed in mercantile establishments, 
minor officials who live on small salaries, and even school-teachers, 
many of whom receive lower incomes than unskilled laborers at 
rough work. 

2. Why does society owe any special duty to members of this par- 
ticular group? Because they are in a dependent position; they do 
not own and control the factories, machines, and raw materials; they 
cannot give orders; they are subject to discharge at any moment, 
with or without reason, by the employer; they have no power, unless 
strongly united, to affect the rules which govern the conditions of 
health and treatment; their very bodies and minds have become sub- 
servient to managers of business. In the case of the unskilled 
laborers, who are the largest sub-group in this class, the wages are 
barely sufficient to maintain a meager existence when work is plenty 


« If the leader of the class desires to have inspiring biblical messages directly in 
the spirit of this lesson, he will find plenty of them in both Old and New Testaments; 
for example, in Jas. 5:1-6; Am. 2:6-7; 5:10-15; Zech. 7:8-14; Isa. 3:13-15; 10: 
1-2; Deut. 24: 10-15. : 
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and regular; without margin for books, recreation, times of sickness, 
accident, old age, widowhood, and unemployment. 

3. The health, income, and culture of this vast and growing multi- 
tude are a national concern. If these people are sickly or weak, and 
industrial efficiency is lowered, the production of goods is diminished, 
and the nation is poorer. If some of them are left without income 
on account of accident, sickness, old age, death of the bread-winner, 
or unemployment, they must be supported by public or private 
charity, the cost of which is great and the effect morally degrading. 
If, through defective education, the children grow up criminals, as 
many do, the cost is still heavier, and the moral evils wrought by 
vice, prostitution, and criminal associations poison members of all 
social classes. 

Then the much-discussed “industrial efficiency” of economists, 
though desirable to the employer and to the entire people, is not the - 
final and highest purpose of any man. The “workingman” is first 
of all just a man, and his power to produce commodities is not the 
object of his existence. He has a right to leisure, recreation, family 
affection, companionship with wife and children, worship, art, litera- 
ture, music, and all else that is necessary to a human life. And 
since his relatively dependent position in industry makes his hold on 
genuine human life insecure, it is the duty of society to help guarantee 
his rights as a man. The right to liberty is a mockery if it does not 
carry with it the possibility of leisure and spiritual enjoyments. 

4. What are the chief elements of a “social policy” in relation to 
workingmen? It is the systematic, general, and purposeful plan of a 
whole community to do its duty to the families in this group. This 
social purpose is of the essence of the idea. Many things incidentally 
benefit workingmen which are designed for all citizens, as civil and 
penal law, ordinary business for profit, sanitary regulations. But 
this is not a social policy in the meaning of the phrase here used. A 
“social policy” is the systematic plan and purpose of a whole society, 
not merely of exceptional philanthropic individual employers and 
capitalists, here and there. Philanthropy is a very noble sentiment 
but experience shows that it is capricious, unreliable, uncertain in 
practice, and may at any moment be withdrawn. That moral pur- 
pose of a whole people which is expressed definitely in law is most 
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worthy of the name of a social policy. That is the highest moral 
achievement which is accepted by all the people as their will, as 
expressed through their chosen representatives. 

Philanthropic action of rich individuals and limited voluntary 
associations or corporations may well lead the way in a general move- 
ment and may be adopted into the wider scheme. Some remarkably 
generous employers will often go farther than it would be wise to 
require by law, but it is still true that such unusual action does not 
mean a social policy. Just here we are able to see in a concrete situ- 
ation the difference between mere individual morality and the larger 
and highest social morality. That which a rich man gives may 
exhibit his own individual virtue; but only the act and sacrifice of all 
citizens in bearing a common burden proves solidarity, a really 


5. A social policy is needed to supplement, regulate, and direct 
individual and voluntary acts of: generosity. Individual power has 
always tended to become arbitrary and selfish. Vested interests are 
jealous of change and reluctant to accept burdens which may possibly 
lower dividends. The effort is to shift burdens of cost from one to 
another; the last man is the workingman, and he cannot shift his 
load to others. He is at the bottom. Each class of society is natu- 
rally inclined to think, and with clear conscience, that a situation in 
which they have become prosperous and happy must be in all respects 
wise, reasonable, and right. This is just as true of wage-workers as 
of capitalists. It is human nature. Each person is tempted to 
regard facts, laws, customs, and results from the standpoint of self- 
interest. 

If this be a reasonable statement of the essential facts of human 
nature, society cannot afford to give over the common interest wholly 
to the sway and control of private interest, and leave private parties 
to fight out their differences. Society can organize institutions above 
and independent of the self-interest of individuals and classes; in a 
legislature all interests may be represented and reconciled. The 
legislature places the universal interest over the prejudice and greed 
of persons and classes by establishing laws which are of benefit to all 
alike; by establishing courts for the settlement of disputes without 
private war. Civilization brings all clashing acts of egoism before 
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the common tribunal of a social conscience; lynch law and mobs are 
indications of a reversion to barbarism and the confusion of frontier 
ways. 

No single man, even if he be at once rich and good, can accom- 
plish much alone. A private association lacks the power to make a 
good method wide as the nation or state. We must learn to cultivate 
a higher form of morality, a sense of social obligation and co-opera- 
tion. This morality demands not only a finer sentiment, but a deeper 
thought, a wider knowledge, a nobler subordination of selfishness to 
the largest good. The “individualism”’ of which many boast often 
means no more than “die you, live I; “every man for himself, and 
the devil take the hindmost.’’ This, in its extreme form, is the 
morality of beasts of prey who hunt alone. Each man ought to make 
the most of himself, educate himself, care for himself and his family, 
it is true; but a man who does no more than that and who does not 
enter into the wider sweep of social goodness never makes much of 
himself; he remains small and lives in a little world. The typical 
“individualist” who remains egoistic is a criminal. He cannot be 
trusted abroad. 


II. ELEMENTS OF A SOCIAL POLICY 


1. Protection against accidents and disease.— A “social policy” 
must begin with protection of workingmen against accident and dis- 
ease and temptations to immorality in factories, mills, and work- 
shops. At this point we simply summarize facts of experience in 
all modern lands. When most of the people were farmers, and 
tools were simple, the employer and his “hired hand” toiled as 
companions side by side; accidents were rare and few. causes of 
disease arose from the nature of the occupation. 

All this has changed with the introduction and rapid increase of 
dangerous, complicated, steam-driven machinery; with the use of 
live wires charged with deadly currents of awful electric power; with 
ponderous and swift trains; with lofty buildings where men labor at 
a dizzy height on frames of steel and walls of stone; with bridges 
spanning swift rivers and dark gorges; with huge mills filled with 
dust, particles of steel and stone, the air choking with poisonous 
vapors; with pitiless lathes gripping the hands and merciless saws 
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mutilating fingers and arms; with huge hammers falling with the 
force of many giants on the helpless workman, while swinging cranes 
and bursting crucibles spread death everywhere. 

Many kind people do not know these dangers, and the law often 
permits their concealment. But we ought to know. It is the busi- 
ness of consumers to learn what their good things cost the men who 
make them. How many good and people have 
ever thought of such facts as these: 


We are proud of our President for the part he took as international peace- 
maker in the late war between Japan and Russia; but it can be shown that without 
doubt the industrial army of the United States suffers 50 per cent. more casualties 
every year than all the killed and wounded in both Russian and Japanese armies; 
and our government has taken no action in the premises, no public meetings have 
been held, no relief subscriptions have been raised, and no societies have been 
formed for the education of public opinion with a view to putting an end to this 
slaughter. And all this is true notwithstanding this blood-letting is on our own 
soil. In these times of profound peace there are in the United States, in the 
course of four years, 80,000 more violent deaths than were suffered by both 
armies during the four years of our Civil War Facts are given which indi- 
cate that the 7,086,000 persons engaged in manufacturing and in mechanical 
pursuits in this country suffer no less than 344,900 accidents in a year. If the 
remaining gainful occupations in which some 22,000,000 are engaged should 
prove to be only one-tenth as dangerous, we should have to add to the above list 
of casualties upward of 100,000 more.3 


When we add the 94,000 casualities in a single year which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reports, it swells the grand total to 
nearly 550,000. 

But this is not all. Many diseases are inevitably caused by the 
process of industry, from dust, microbes, infection, close confinement, 
exposure to tuberculosis and other communicable diseases. This 
means another source of frightful waste of strength and time and 
death of the bread-winners. 


2 Here is a field for investigation for the class. Members may visit rolling-mills, 
mines, quarries, factories, and study the dangers of these places. When they are 
halted before the usual sign ‘No admission,” they can make their inquiries of the 
families of workmen who have been hurt, of physicians who practice among them, of 
pastors and nurses and charity visitors who are familiar with the situation. In the 
second place, they can read the descriptions given in magazines and books. Reports 
of factory inspectors are useful for this purpose. 


3 See Social Service, August, 1906. 
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Even this is not all. On the average two or three persons, wife, 
children, aged parents, when thus deprived of their natural support 
fall soon into mental and physical distress, and many of them would 
perish did they not take refuge in begging from house to house or by 
hiding their heads in the poorhouses. All the numbers must be 
multiplied by two or more to set forth the full extent of misery caused 
by these casualities of labor. Workshops in hazardous industries 
resemble battlefields. 

A “social policy” must include first a scheme of protection against 
accidents and diseases, so far as this is possible by law, and then 
indemnity or source of income when accidents and diseases which can- 
not be prevented have deprived the workman and his family of the 
means of subsistence. In this article there is room only for a brief 
outline of measures of the first kind, protection.‘ 

A complete system of labor laws would cover all the dangers here 
indicated; but, as a matter of fact, the regulations in many of our 
states include only a small part of these. Some states are far more 
backward than others. Naturally the laws and regulations ought to 
vary in adaptation to the circumstances of each district. For example, 
if a state has no mines of coal or metal ores or quarries of stone, it 
does not need mining la‘vs and organization of inspectors of mines. 
In general, the following points need to be covered and provisions 
made for their enforcement. 

2. The labor contract.—The labor contract, by which workmen 
enter service for wages, ought to be carefully guarded by law. There 
is need of free employment agencies everywhere to make it easy for 
workmen to discover quickly and without cost the places where they 
are needed, without having to pay large fees to private concerns 
which cheat them and do not help them. Private employment 
agencies are sometimes respectable, but they require careful super- 
vision and must be licensed by the authorities. Probably the majority 
of such agencies in cities are evil, some of them active in promoting 
vice.5 

4 The actual laws already in force in the United States may be found in the volume 
entitled Labor Laws of the United States, Tenth Special Report of the Commissioner 


of Labor (Washington, 1904), and in the later Bulletins of the Bureau of 
Labor. 


5 See Francis A. Kellor, Out of Work. 
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The law should define such matters as the length of a day’s work 
and the rate of wages, where there is no explicit contract; so that the 
legal claim of the wage-earner may be fixed in case of dispute. The 
duties and liabilities of both parties in case of cessation of employ- 
ment by leaving or discharge should be defined by law. 

3. Payment of wages.—The workingman needs legal protection in 
respect to payment of wages. Employers have at times sought to 
oppress the hireling by paying wages in inferior money, or in “truck,” 
or by orders on stores in which inferior goods are sold at excessive 
prices. Ordinarily, the wages should be paid in lawful money. The 
place of payment is also important. It should never be in a saloon 
or other resort where there is a temptation to immorality and excess. 
The poor man needs his pay at frequent intervals, for he cannot wait 
long and his credit will not endure a great strain. The law should 
require payment at least once or twice a month. Self-interest has 
introduced frauds in the measurement of work done and the pay 
awarded; and so laws must be made to provide checks against these 
indirect methods of stealing earnings. Another device of selfishness 
is to get the workman into debt, charge him heavy interest, and 
practically take back much of his earnings under cover of claims as 
creditor. Fines are often imposed and are sometimes necessary for 
shop discipline, but they must be carefully restricted by law. In 
order to secure the payment of wages the mechanic is frequently 
given a prior right, a lien, on the building or commodity, so that he 
must be paid whether his employer is solvent or not. 

4. Protection of working children —Working children® must be 
protected in a very special way. They are young and ignorant as 
well as dependent; manufacturers are everywhere found willing to 
employ them because they do not demand high wages and will take 
what is offered, and ignorant or lazy or poverty-driven parents will 
send them to the factory for the sake of their little earnings. This 
is evil and unnecessary. Young children need to grow strong by 
play, and to secure an education at least of an elementary character 
before they are set at the steady, exhausting, and dangerous tasks of 


6 Send for the latest information on the protection of children to Professor S. M. 
Lindsay, secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 
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the shop. The more enlightened and humane peoples in Europe and 
America have already guarded against these perils, which would 
destroy the nation in its weakest members if not arrested, by enacting 
laws which forbid parents to permit their children to leave school 
until they are fourteen years of age, and have reached a certain weight 
and height, and have enjoyed the privileges of school with the acquire- 
ment of ability to read and write and use their minds. From some 
employments children are properly excluded under all circumstances, 
as in occupations immoral or dangerous, as acrobatic exhibitions, 
street begging, selling of alcohol. Night work has been found destruc- 
tive of the health and morality of children. 

And when children are permitted to work for wages, as during 
school vacations and after the fifteenth year or earlier, it has been 
found necessary to restrict the length of the work-day, to compel 
employers to permit them to rest at noon, to prohibit under penalty 
the appointment of foremen whose character is unfit for contact with 
children, and to prescribe the physical conditions which surround the 
young worker. 

5. Protection of working women.—The women workers in factories 
and other public places are increasing in numbers in this country, 
and will be still more numerous in the future. They are exposed to 
dangers to which men are not liable and for which men are often to 
blame. They cannot protect themselves, and the law of our country 
is their proper defense against the greed of employers, the demands 
of an unreasonable public, and the rude selfishness of unprincipled 
men. In order to care for children to whom they will give birth, 
many girls and women need to be protected even against the conse- 
quences of their own ignorance and folly. On the average, women 
cannot work so many hours a day nor so many days in the year as 
men, yet they may be driven by custom and by competition to consent, 
even at cost of health, to work long hours beyond their strength. 
This is at the cost of the national health and must be prevented. 
Law is the only method open. The hours permitted must be pre- 
scribed by legal direction, the pauses for rest must be fixed for various 
employments, night work in public places prohibited, and proper 
facilities provided for those who are fatigued to lie down in a decent 
room for temporary rest. Before and after the time of the birth of 
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children the mothers should be prevented by regulations of inspectors 
from working under conditions ruinous to their own health and to 
that of their offspring. 

It is a necessity of public welfare that the character and conduct 
of foremen in control of women and girl workers shall be suitable and 
moral; that women be forbidden to sell alcoholic liquors, or be in: 
attendance in dancing-halls and theaters where vice is fostered by 
the very conditions. For a long time, largely due to the energy and 
devotion of the great Christian statesman and friend of the oppressed, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, women have been forbidden to enter coal- 
mines and such places where the situation tended to degrade them 
and the men. Our more advanced states require mercantile estab- 
lishments to provide seats for girls in their employ and to permit 
their use when it is not quite necessary t6 stand up in order to serve 
customers. Health and morality, as well as aesthetic considerations, 
require that halls be lighted, and that separate, tidy, and sanitary 
retiring-rooms be provided. ‘The best employers have done this vol- 
untarily, and are glad to do more than any law will demand; and 
that which a good employer willingly does, all others should be com- 
pelled to do or go out of business. There are enough bright and 
capable, decent men in this nation to make all its goods and sell them. 

Only passing mention can be made here of the desirability of 
regulating the labor contracts of foreigners, the employment of con- 
victs so as to avoid competition with free workmen, and the special 
duty of cities and states to set an example to other employers by 
humane treatment of their own employees. It may be interjected 
that humanity and justice do not ask of public officers that they 
permit the servants of the public to become idle and negligent, and so 
cheat taxpayers by drawing salaries without return in service.’ 

6. Factory and workshop regulations.-—A complete modern sys- 
tem of regulations will cover: requirements relating to preserving 
health; the important matters of the soil over which the workplace is 
built; the space for air within the room, and of light in the openings 

7 Members of the class may inquire and observe how some clerks in city halls, 
state houses, and other similar places do not work. 

8 Good examples of such laws are those of Massachusetts, New York, Minnesota, 


and some others; found in Labor Laws (1904) published by the Bureau of Labor. 
The British code is still more complete. 
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of the wall; proper sanitary arrangements for decency and cleanliness; 
guarding against the breathing of poisonous vapors and dust, by 
means of exhaust fans, veils, and other devices; places for bathing 
in shops where the skin is exposed to poisoning; suitable care of 
heat, cold, and ventilation; and where the occupation is exhausting, 
a limitation of time for each period of labor, so that the body may 
recover frequently from the strain. 

It is also necessary to command employers to provide and work- 
men to use devices to defend their eyes from injury and their limbs 
from mutilation, as by eye-covers, guards at dangerous points of 
machinery, protection against fire, solidity of buildings, and con- 
venient fire-escapes, elevators, and staircases. 

In the best codes of state laws may be found the regulations for 
the protection of life and limb in particular industries, as in mines, 
on railroads, and in tenement houses. It is the duty of every citizen, 
man and woman, to know enough about the best codes and the code 
of his own state that he may help in securing the best regulations for 
every state, and help see that they are enforced. The same principle 
holds in respect to mercantile establishments and domestic helpers, — 
the workmen on farms, and those engaged in building operations. 

7. Protection of legal rights.—Another part of the social policy of 
a state must include the protection of workingmen and working 
women in their right to assemble, form unions to advance their inter- 
ests, just as capitalists always have done, by peaceable and lawful 
persuasion and instruction; and at the same time defend the non- 
union workers from assault and the property of all from injury. 

In case of disputes over the interpretation of the wages’ contract, 
there is great need of boards of conciliation and arbitration, and 
courts with simple procedure and without cost to the parties, for 
decision of questions which constantly cause irritation and hatred. 
We have outgrown the frontier method of settling disputes by fighting 
in the street, and such methods cannot be tolerated; therefore an 
impartial and public tribunal is necessary to arbitrate between the 
interested parties, who are apt to be blinded by self-interest. 

A civilized, not to say a Christian, community will insist on weekly 
periods of rest for all classes of workers as a condition of national 
health. After long neglect Germany and France have at last intro- 
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duced rather strict regulations on this subject in order to promote 
national vigor and power. 

8. Industrial insurance.—The subject of insurance of workingmen 
and the provision for support in times of sickness, accident, unem- 
ployment, invalidism, and old age, or death of bread-winner, cannot 
be more than mentioned in this place. For a hundred years modern 
peoples tried to depend on individual initiative to secure the poorer 
workmen in such situations, and every effort has failed. Nothing 
short of state regulation and organization has succeeded in any 
country. America has been very slow to recognize this fact, but 
seems just now to be awakening to the demand for a form of insurance 
required by persons on small and uncertain incomes, and cheap 
enough for them to buy. There is a movement in the United States 
to promote this needed agency of the public welfare, for it will not do 
to leave the laborers to their fate and to offer them alms when they 
ought to have a just claim on a fund to which they have contributed 
and can use in need without shame or disgrace. 

g. Provisions for the higher life-—This social policy in the interest 
of the workingmen includes far more than protection of life, limb, and 
health. If the reader will turn back to the first article in this series, 
he may find there proof that humanity demands, not only health and 
income, but the goods of highest civilization—culture, art, religion. 
Social morality is not satisfied until every member of the community 
has a chance to enjoy every kind of good which the richest can enjoy. 
And this is quite possible. The best goods are not costly, for auto- 
mobiles and display of jewels are not at all the best things in life; while 
love, pictures, music, and religion are of the highest, and by co-operation 
of all may be brought so near to every citizen and youth that they will 
provoke desire to possess them all. It is the moral and religious duty 
of a city, of a state, and of the nation to furnish the agencies of such 
co-operation; for it is utterly impossible for any individual to secure 
them for himself without joining hands with all others. In this lesson 
we have considered chiefly those measures which are absolutely 
necessary to protect life itself; but we must proceed to consider 
methods by which the entire community can act together to enrich 
life thus preserved, and to make it grandly, nobly human. This part 
of the subject is so wide that it must be reserved for special discussion. 
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Man cannot live without bread, but he cannot truly live by bread 
alone. 
TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

_ These have been sufficiently indicated by the titles of the sections 
of this chapter. But in some classes discussions may arise over 
trade-unions, injunctions, treatment of non-union workmen, a just 
wage, Sunday rest, and many others. Probably, however, the topics 
suggested in the chapter will be enough for the discussions of many 
Sundays. The class should remember the adage: “Truth is a 
precious pearl which divers can find only in calm water.” When 
temper comes in, reason departs. A Christian should be willing to 
hear all sides fairly and soberly. 
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THE CHILD-MIND AND CHILD-RELIGION 


PROFESSOR EDWIN DILLER STARBUCK, PH.D. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


I. THE CHILD-CONSCIOUSNESS AND HUMAN PROGRESS 

During an ocean voyage I had to witness three times a day, and 
hear from a stateroom just opposite, a process of slow infanticide. A 
mother—a loving mother, she seemed to be—was feeding a pale- 
faced child of a year and a half whatever it wanted from her own 
plate. The baby’s already “cultivated” taste swung in the direction 
of coffee, fish, salads, pickles, and desserts. I learned that this was 
the fifth child, and the only survivor of the number. “God had 
taken” the others in their tender years. It seemed certain that he 
would soon rescue this one also from a world of pain and evil. 

This mother’s ideas, evidently, could be summed up in three prin- 
ciples: first, that a child should have whatever it wants; second, that 
food is food; and, third, that children are constructed on essentially 
the same lines as adults, and whatever is food for the elders is food 
also for the children. These principles, all of them more false than 
true, are essentially the same that are observed in dispensing mental 
and spiritual food to children. I longed to save in some way the 
innocent little creature on the steamer from the fate that so surely 
awaited it; but, with all the tactfulness I was able to command, any 
suggestions were regarded as an interference, if not an impertinence. 
I have a profound wish, as deep-going as my hope for the perfection 
of the human kind, that our children should have the right spiritual 
nourishment. Most of them are ill-fed and starving for want of any 
sustenance whatsoever. 

No parent would be so thoughtless as to suppose that a little child 
might safely be thrown out upon its own resources and shift for itself 
in securing food and raiment. No less misguided are the Jaissez- 
faire doctrines in regard to religion and morals. Parents and teachers 
are among the choicest products of evolution. There was a time 
when parental care did not exist, as is true at present among lower 
kinds, and the offspring must rely upon instinct, external nature, luck 
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and numbers for getting on and preserving the species. It has now 
become a selected utility that the offspring should be born very help- 
less and depend less for their well-being upon natural law and chance, 
and more upon the loving care and thoughtful providence of parents 
and teachers. In the midst of the intimate relationship in family and 
school, the lives of all concerned are softened, enriched, deepened, 
and ennobled. The span of the growing life of parents is extended 
and the inner qualities are beautified, and at the same time the chil- 
dren as they have become more helpless, have become likewise more 
docile and receptive, and have acquired the habit of learning and of 
making new adjustments, which are the conditions of progress. 
These qualities have proved so useful that in the course of evolution, 
as the students of our past agree, children have become more and 
more helpless, the period of infancy has become longer and longer, 
and the function of parents who provide, guide, and protect more 
indispensable. That parent who does not accept with all fulness of 
heart this responsibility is dropping backward and undoing the divine 
purposes which have been running through the ages. The Jaissez- 
faire doctrine of the idea of education according to nature is good 
ethics among mollusks, fish, and some of the reptiles. It still remains 
a law for the human species, but it has been overshadowed by the 
higher laws of love and responsibility. 

The simpler the type of life and the “lower”—that is, the more 
distinctly physiological—the function in question, the more safely can 
the infant be guided by the direction nature has provided for it through 
instinct. The successes of its forbears in meeting the struggle of life 
are recorded within it at birth. It is traveling over well-trodden 
paths that are not easily mistaken. In the case of the “higher” 
reactions the case is otherwise. Religion and morality are among 
the later acquisitions of the species. The paths leading into these 
more refined attainments are less certain, and the chances of leading 
away into by-paths or of missing the way entirely are much greater. 
The successes of individuals of reacting and embodying in their char- 
acters the good, true, and beautiful, instead of being recorded so 
inviolably in the structure and tendency to function of the infant at 
birth, are registered relatively more in persons, books, institutions, 
and customs. It is for the teacher and parent in these spheres, even 
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more than in matters of food and raiment, to lead the children, with 
what tact and wisdom they may possess, over doubtful ways and into 
the straight and narrow paths along which righteousness is to be 
attained. Unless a parent or teacher is entirely indifferent to the 
ends toward which Nature has been working in bringing about the 
helplessness of children, and fastening upon the race the institutions 
of the family and the school, he must regard his function as a divine 
calling. 

The providence for children must not be simply general. It must 
be special. Love in the abstract will not save the bodies or souls of 
the little ones. The question should be: What specifically does this 
child need, and what are the occupations and interests that will be 
food for his mind and heart? If his spiritual diet is too highly spiced, 
as, for example, with stories which invariably excite the imagination, 
or is overloaded with a surplus of dogmatic pellets, the outcome is not 
wholesome. With natures of slight initiative the result is likely to be 
pallor and anaemia and, with vigorous souls, a reaction. A wise 
mother will not give a tiny infant unconverted starches, knowing that 
it has no means of changing them into the elements of nutrition. She 
should know equally well that much of the materials now used in the 
religious instruction of children is after the pattern of that which 
adults have found to their liking, and if administered to children will 
be as disastrous as to feed the baby from her own plate. She will not 
expect a baby to learn the catechism, nor a youth in the teens to have 
his heart refreshed by the inner verities of religion through faith with- 
out reason, after the manner of the mystic. There is an instinct in 
the young of birds that causes them, long after they have attained 
the proportions of the parents and are hopping and flying every- 
where, to refrain from seeking their own food. They wait, no matter 
how impatiently, for the parent birds to bring them the right morsels. 
They are learning the wisdom of their elders. There is an instinct in 
the parents that teaches them just what food is best. Little children 
have, likewise, instinctively an attitude of credulity, imitativeness, 
confidence, and open-eyed wonder, which show that they too are 
giving to parents and teachers a constant opportunity to exercise their 
office. It is not right to throw into their open and receptive natures 
almost indiscriminately a deal of anything at hand and call it spiritual 
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food. Would that parents and teachers might attain a wisdom to 
supplement the impulses of a loving heart and guide them as inviolably 
as is the bird guided in its selection of the right materials. 

The gravest error in religious education is to regard religion as the 
given fact and the child as something that must be brought in some 
way into relation with it. Too often religion is looked upon as a 
finished product, such and such an amount of which is to be inter- 
jected into the mind of the child; or it is a fixed something into which 
the child shall be forced to enter. The mind of man is ever making 
shackles and prison-houses out of the products of its. own thought. 
Thus it was that the Romans of the middle class came to look upon 
the Aeneid of Virgil as a complete revelation, and the Hindus to look 
upon the early Vedas as a final dispensation; the Schoolmen during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries would not look beyond the 
writings of Aristotle, and the Jews were bent upon doing their sacri- 
fices while their hearts were far from Jehovah. Thus it is that idol- 
atry has flourished everywhere and at all times. Thus it is that in 
secular education in every age the interest must be called away from 
the fetish, the curriculum, to a loving care for the life of children. 
Individual men to a greater or less degree have found the deeper life 
of the Spirit springing up in their hearts. This product, so often 
called “religion,” is the record of their personal successes in finding 
life. These successes must repeat themselves ever anew in the heart 
of each child. The most real of all real things is not a code, or a 
sacred writing, or an institution, but a growing life. These others are 
the mere imprints of its triumphs. The end in view in religious edu- 
cation is not to teach the Bible: it is to wse the Bible just in so far as 
that may be the means by which each child shall come into its spir- 
itual heritage and find itself, and in so doing find the Father. Such 
was the thought of the Master when he likened the kingdom of 
heaven to growing things, as seeds or a tree or leaven; such was the 
mind of Paul in calling his brethren temples of the living God. The 
great spiritual deliverers have been iconoclasts against sacrifice, ritu- 
alism, whitened sepulchers, and all kinds of externalism, and have 
revealed ever afresh the majesty of the life of the Spirit as it springs 
forth in the heart of man. It may be the victory of the present age, 
by discovering the minds of children and observing their needs, to 
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save men from entering the bondage of the products of their own 
thought, rather than to rescue them from the confines which tradi- 
tion and their own inertia have constructed about themselves. If 
children can have such spiritual food as they need and can assimilate, 
it is possible that the habit of growth may be so fastened upon them 
from earliest childhood that their minds shall not be burdened with 
a mass of more or less meaningless tradition. If the reader should 
object that our methods of education must have been good, else we 
could not have reached our present attainment, I would call attention 
to the fact that the stock of vitality of a child is such that it will 
flourish, given half a chance, in spite of the food it takes into its 
system and cannot assimilate. We are to look ahead to the fuller life 
that may be for our children, rather than to glory in that which through 
pain and struggle has become our heritage. We are in danger, not 
only of putting new wine into old bottles, but of trying to nourish the 
lives of the new generation upon the old bottles themselves. 

The body of tradition is, of course, our greatest asset. It points 
the way toward truth and life. It is at the same time like the inherit- 
ance of the son of a wealthy sire, a source of greatest danger. Moving 
down upon each generation as it does, like the slow but relentless 
motion of a great glacier, it has so filled our eyes that it has caused us 
not only to lose sight in large measure of children as children, but has 
led us to false conceptions of what they are. Almost every nation has 
had its paradise from which man has been separated, and its Revela- 
tion of truth in the past. Nations, like individuals, cherish in memory 
the good and relegate into oblivion the pain and evil. Against this 
primitive perfection, and its counterpart in a transcendent present, is 
set a “natural” order. This latter is somehow a dissevered fragment 
from the universe where God dwells; as if it were possible to conceive, 
as Bruno taught, that we might have a “universe” and, in addition, a 
“world.” God is thus apart from the world, and the soul is separate 
and distinct from the mind and body which are earthy. 

The child is born into this “natural” world. He can enter the 
world of “grace” only by an arbitrary (so far as his natural life is 
concerned) act of redemption. This mediaeval conception, which 
by a certain irony came to bear the name of the founder of Chris- 
tianity, has gradually, since the Renaissance, been losing its hold on 
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the minds of men. It is now in a fair way to disappear entirely, 
except in so far as it contains a shade of truth, in the face of the uni- 
versal acceptance of the idea of a developing universe. This concep- 
tion has come to include an entire order in whole and in part. There 
are no scattered pieces. Whatever purpose there is is working out 
its will everywhere. Under the impetus of such a profound concep- 
tion the belief in divine immanence seems to be taking the place of 
that of an “absentee” God who rules in a transcendent kingdom. It 
is impossible longer, except by the grossest inconsistency, to regard an 
infant simply as born in sin and a creature of evil. On the contrary, 
he is a being with a divine lineage. He is born in the image of God 
because of the fact of heredity, and he partakes of that out of whose 
life he has sprung. Indeed, since the purpose that runs through the 
ages has been selecting out and magnifying the period of helpless 
childhood, there are thereby shown both the utility to the species and 
the sacredness of infancy. The fact of infancy makes possible the 
conservation of the past and contains within itself the possibility of 
progress. Hence it is that the whole attitude toward religious educa- 
tion is changing. Its justification is in the simple and basal facts of 
developing life. Its purpose is no longer to rescue children from the 
world for the sake of a glorious heaven and their joy therein. It is 
to take the child with its divine inheritance, give it the impress of the 
wisdom of the past, and start it surely in the direction of the richer 
and fuller life of the spirit that each new generation is permitted to 
enter. Around this central ideal of divine perfection which has its 
sanction in the very nature of life itself, the older ends of religious 
education are still operative, to be sure, as superadded incentives. 
If the dignity of childhood had been restored to its rightful place 
through an enlarged outlook upon the world, and by an interpretation 
of the meaning of infancy as the condition of progress, the high esti- 
mation of its worth has been justified also through the study of the 
facts of child-life. A study of the child soon after birth in comparison 
with adults and other animals seems to set it forth as the culmination 
of the developmental series up to the present point of evolution.t The 
species may be arranged in an ascending series according to the 
length of the jaw in proportion to other dimensions of the head. One 
1 See for example, Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman, p. 32 ff. 
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may select the alligator, dog, ape, savage man, and civilized man to 
suggest the series. Woman will project the series, and the baby will 
complete it with the shortest jaw of all. In roundness of the skull, 
prominence of the frontal arch and cranial capacity, woman again, who, 
as anthropologists agree, is closer to the racial type, completes the 
series, with the exception of the child who projects it far in advance. 
So it is with other characteristics, as hairlessness, number of teeth, 
proportion of head to the rest of the body, dimension of limbs, smooth- 
ness of skin, and the like. It seems to be literally true, in many 
respects, that “the advance from childhood is a growth in degenera- 
tion.” When we take also into consideration the mental qualities, 
the perfection of childhood appears as something more than a mere 
selected device of nature to insure parental care through love of 
offspring, and the fact of its perfection far more than a product of the 
imagination of a proud father and crooning mother. The mind of 
the little child is a unity; it will soon see the world piecemeal and 
express its life bit by bit. It is full of grace and spontaneity; it will 
become angular and awkward. Not, if it should later study all the 
arts of expression, can it equal the facial and other gestures of the 
years from one to three. It is loving, joyous, exuberant, hopeful, and 
trustful. It is hungry to know, with its mind open to all truth. In 
most characteristics it typifies that toward which the adults struggle 
more or less in vain after having left the paradise of childhood. In 
so far as this is true, we shall have to go behind the dictum of the 
biologists who say that woman is the race, and admit that, even in 
higher degree, the child stands as the type of the deeper life of the race 
and symbolizes the higher perfection toward which it is tending. 
With fuller appreciation can it be recalled that Jesus, with all the 
tenderness of his great heart, took a child and loved it because he saw 
reflected in it the highest perfection. It is safe to presume that he 
loved it not only for what it symbolized, but likewise for what it was. 

The right attitude toward children is the true starting-point for 
effecting their culture. Taken alone, a loving heart is not sufficient. . 
Other things equal, the child of a loving parent is as likely to starve or 
to waste itself as that of another. The attachment of a bird or 
beast to its offspring frees a wonderful train of instinctive responses 
adapted to protecting, providing for, and tutoring the young. Love 
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in the human species should discharge into the same series of conse- 
quences, and should arouse in addition a set of thought-reactions 
limited only by the capacity of the mind itself. An essential difference 
between man and brute is the degree with which the former is able 
to supplement instinct by reason. In so far as his arts perfect them- 
selves, each has its correlative “science.” Bridge-building was 
originally an art purely. It has developed until it involves prac- 
tically all man’s organized knowledge of physics, mathematics, and 
mechanics. So it is with the arts of stock-breeding, plant-culture, 
medicine, preparation of foods, and even of painting, music, and 
secular education. As each instinctive or empirical activity has 
assumed large significance, it has had to clarify itself by becoming 
thoughtful. It is important to bear in mind that the “science” of 
any department of human activity is not, in any sense, a body of 
made-up principles superimposed upon it from the outside; the 
“‘science,” on the contrary, is only the record of processes of inner 
refinement of that activity. The scientific aspects of medicine, for 
example, are not made out of hand and brought to bear upon the 
practice; they are simply the product of the account that experience 
has taken of its own successes and failures and the formulation of 
these into principles as the inner history of this particular body of 
experience has grown more complicated and self-consistent. Reason 
itself is just the form that the complication of the manifold of instinct 
tendencies has taken in the midst of the necessity of getting on in a 
complex world. In this point of view it should not be possible for 
any person to depreciate the attempts that are being made, in the 
interest of the spiritual development of children, to formulate the 
facts of child-consciousness. Nor should it be possible for a scientist 
in high office, as has recently been done, to speak and write on the 
clean-cut separation that should be made between science and life, 
and between psychology in particular and any direct utility it may 
subserve to those interested in child-culture. A “science” of child- 
nature and of child-culture, for which we must still look to the future, 
is as inevitable as for a healthy tree in a wholesome environment to 
bear fruit. 
It has become impossible, almost the world over, for a man to 
practice medicine without knowing much of the details of anatomy 
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and physiology. In the manual arts it has been shown that, while the 
technically trained laborers are at first at a disadvantage in the wages 
they can earn, they are shortly earning more than four times the 
amount of untrained laborers; and the wages may be regarded as an 
index of efficiency. An artist chooses to master the technique of his 
art, if he aspires to become a master-artist. It must ultimately be true ' 
that no person will undertake to educate children in religion, nor a 
minister of the gospel presume to guide the spiritual destinies of young 
men and women, who has not mastered as well as he may the laws of 
mental growth, the nature of the religious impulse, and its relation to 
the other facts of consciousness. Only so can he be a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed. It must in all fairness be acknowledged 
that we know little as yet about the mental life. Nor does the botanist 
know much of plants compared with what he hungers to know; he 
has, however, enough facts at his command to give something of an 
insight into plant-life by which he feels that he is living the life of 
plants somewhat from the inside, and not simply looking a¢ them 
from without. Enough is already known about children to make it 
possible for a parent or teacher to have a warm inner feeling for 
them, so that the efforts in religious instruction, instead of being of 
the general hit-and-miss character, may possess the quality of being 
in tune with the profounder purposes of nature and leading most 
surely in the direction of true ideals. 
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THE BAPTISM OF JOHN—WHERE WAS IT? 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


One of the chief puzzles of New Testament geography is the 
identification of the sites of the Baptist’s ministry. The Synoptic 
Gospels are indefinite on this point, although we should expect them 
to be explicit on the locality where Jesus according to their report 
was baptized and received the call to his messianic work, rather than 
the Fourth Gospel, which passes over Jesus’ baptism with something 
less than an allusion,: and carries back the messianic call to the 
pre-incarnate state. It belongs, however, among the distinctive 
traits of the Fourth Gospel that it is at once far more explicit in 
regard to the Baptist’s mmistry, and more careful to define its sub- 
ordinate relation to that of Jesus. Thus the Fourth Gospel mentions 
neither the birth nor the death of the great Forerunner, and only 
casually alludes to his imprisonment (3:24); it takes pains to fore- 
stall the superstitious beliefs current already before the crucifixion as 
to the Baptist being Elijah, rising from the dead, and working great 
miracles (Mark 6:14, 15),? by placing in the Baptist’s own mouth a 
plain denial of any superhuman character, in particular that of 
Elias (1:21), and in the mouth of contemporary witnesses a denial of 
miracle on his part (10:41). On the other hand, it is more careful 
than any other exactly to localize and describe John’s ministry, though 
it pays no attention to his summons of sinners to a “baptism of repen- 
tance,” and declares it the sole object of his baptism to direct Israel 


t John 1:33. Those who are accustomed to notice only the coincidences, but not 
the differences, of the gospel reports might easily overlook the fact that the Fourth 
Gospel does not even admit that Jesus was baptized. John simply saw the Spirit 
descending and remaining on him. Thus the objection so keenly felt by our first 
evangelist (Matt. 3:14) disappears entirely. On the other hand, a whole series of 
passages in the Fourth Gospel (John 1:8, 20, 21, 30, 31; 3:28-30; 5:33, 34; 16:41) 
show how anxious this evangelist was to correct an exaggerated estimate of the 
Baptists’ importance. We know, in fact, of certain followers of the Baptist in 
Ephesus, who as late as Paul’s time were ignorant of the Christian doctrine of the 
baptism of the Spirit (Acts 18:24—19:5). 

2 These beliefs regarding the coming of Elias, his martyrdom at the hands of the 
tyrant, his wonder-working and resurrection from the dead, are known to us, not only 
by obscure references in the New Testament (Mark 9:13; Luke 16:30 f; John 5:43; 
Rev. 11:3-12), but explicitly in the book of Jewish Antiquities by Pseudo-Philo. 
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to the Lamb of God that did “take away the sin of the world” 
(1:25-27). We may reasonably infer from these marked contrasts 
of the fourth evangelist with the Synoptists in their treatment of the © 
ministry of John, that if the former gives more exact data as to the 
regions wherein it took place, it was for good reasons connected 
with his general attitude on the subject. Whatever may be thought 
of his spiritualized portrait of the Christ, avowedly drawn sub 
specie aeternitatis, his effort regarding the Baptist is as plainly his- 
torical and matter-of-fact as the most exacting critic could ask. The 
Ephesian followers of the Baptist, if any still remained in our fourth 
evangelist’s day, would in fact have every right to look upon him as a 
“destructive critic.” ‘The Fourth Gospel declares that the place of 
John’s baptizing “at the first,” where he gave his explicit testimony 
against the exaggerated notions of his own personality, and in favor 
of the messiahship of Jesus, was “Bethany? beyond Jordan” (1:28; 
10:40). It specifies with equal exactitude the place of his second 
still more explicit testimony (3:23-30) as “Aenon, near to Salim,” a 
place chosen “because there was much water there.” Unfortunately 
neither place has been identified, and the help received from the 
Synoptic Gospels is slight indeed. Our present purpose is to exam- 
ine both the literary and the geographical data in relation to (1) 
“Bethany beyond Jordan,” (2) “Aenon, near to Salim.” 

The Synoptic Gospels owe their designation to the interdependence 
of their statements, so that the first step in taking their testimony is 
to ascertain, if possible, its earliest form. This earliest form we may 
set down at once, without engaging in critical processes, as the great 
utterance of Jesus himself regarding the Baptist, coincidently reported 
in Matt. 11:2-19 and Luke 7:18-35. It is needless to question the 
great result of modern gospel-criticism which makes the biographical 
outline of our first and third gospels dependent on our second. This 
may well be taken as a permanent acquisition. But it does not by 
any means follow that Mark’s descriptions and narrations are given 
at first hand. It is our “oldest gospel,” written but shortly, perhaps 

3 The reading Bethabara would be very convenient, because Bethabara can readily 
be located at the modern ford of Abara close to Beisan on the Jordan. Only it is not 
‘beyond Jordan,” and as its occurrence is only in later MSS open to the suspicion of 
being affected by Origen, who had found no place named Bethany on the Jordan, its 
very convenience is fatal as accounting too readily for its presence. 
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very shortly, after the death of Peter; but that is still a long way from 
contemporary witness. Tradition, traceable back to the borders of 
the first century itself, is explicit in saying that Mark received his 
information at second hand; and the internal evidence bears out the 
tradition. A careful comparison of his description of the baptism of 
John (which in the nature of the case he could not be supposed to 
derive from Peter’s discourses to which he is said to have listened) 
with the great discourse of Jesus on the prophet will show the true 
derivation of the data of Mark 1:4-6, on which the other two Syn- 
optists have in turn based their description. If Mark adds anything 
to the data of Matt. 11:7-15, it must be scrutinized. He himself 
having had no personal knowledge, it will be due either to report or 
to inference, and often its internal character will decide. 


We must add, however, one further reflection. The discourse of 
Matt. 11:7-15 appears to be intimately related to that of Matt. 21: 
28-32, which seems to be rightly placed in its present location among 
the great disputes with the scribes at Jerusalem (cf. vss. 23-27). 
Perhaps, then, Matt. 11:7-15 stood once in this connection, and the 
multitudes of whom Jesus demanded, “What went ye out into the 
wilderness to see ?” and toward whom he assumed the defiant tone 
of Matt. 11:11-15, were the same Jerusalem hierarchs against whom 
he launches the defiance of Matt. 21:23-46. If so, Mark’s phrases, 
“all the Judean region and the Jerusalemites” and “in the river 
Jordan,” need have had no independent source. The words of 
Jesus, “Ye went forth into the wilderness,” “the baptism of John,” 
“This was Elias,” “John came neither eating bread nor drinking 
wine,” gave all the data required for Mark’s description. Critics 
employ today the symbol Q (Quelle) for this common material of 
Matthew and Luke, which we must place side by side with the 
derived description of Mark 1:1-6 in order to demonstrate the rela- 
tion. Of course, the description of the appearance and preaching of 
the Baptist in canonical Matthew and Luke (Matt. 3:1-11 = Luke 3: 
1-16) is in turn based upon Mark 1: 1-6, with additions from another 
section of Q. We place accordingly in one column the discourses of 
Jesus on the Baptist from Q (restored from Matt. 21:23-32; 11: 
7-19 and Luke 7:24-35; 16:16), and in the other Mark’s descrip- 
tion, italicizing in the latter the phrases demonstrably borrowed. 
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(Q Matt. 21:23-32; 11:7-19=Luke 7:24-35; 
16:16) 

And Jesus answered . . . . *5 “The Baptism of 
John, whence was it, from heaven, or of men ?” 

26(They feared the multitude for all held John as 
a prophet) . . . . 3*Jesus saith unto them, “Verily 
I say unto you that the publicans and the harlots go 
into the kingdom of heaven before you. 3?For John 
came unto you in the way of righteousness, and ye 
believed him not: but the publicans and the harlots 
believed him: and ye, when ye saw it, did not even 
repent yourselves afterward, that ye might believe 
him.” 

7And as these went their way, Jesus began to say 
unto the multitudes concerning John. ‘‘What went 
ye out into the wilderness to behold? A reed 
shaken with the wind? *But what went ye out for 
to see? A man clothed in soft raiment? Behold 
they that wear soft raiment are in king’s houses. 
*But wherefore went ye out? To see a prophet? 
Yea I say unto you, and much more than a prophet. 
t°This is he of whom it is written, 

‘Behold I send my messenger before thy face, 
Who shall prepare thy way before thee.’ 

Verily I say unto you, Among them that are born of 
of women there hath not arisen a greater than John 
the Baptist: yet he that is but little in the kingdom 
of heaven is greaterthan he. **And from the days of 
John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence and men of violence take it by 
force. *3For all the prophets and the law prophe- 
sied until John. **And if ye are willing to receive 
it, this is Elijah which is to come. *SHe that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear... . . For John came neither 
eating nor drinking, and they say He hath a devil. 
t9The Son of man came eating’ and drinking, and 
they say, Behold, a gluttonous man, and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners!® 


Mark 1:1-6 
Origin of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 
*As it is written in Isai- 
ah the prophet: 
Behold, I send my mes- 
senger before thy face, 
Who shall prepare thy 
way; 
3The voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the 
way of the Lord, 
Make his paths 
straight; 
4John came, who bap- 
tized in the wilderness and 
preached the baptism of 
repentance unto remission 
of sins. SAnd there went 
out unto him all the coun- 
try of Judaea and all they 
of Jerusalem; and they 
were baptized of him in 
the river Jordan, confess- 
ing their sins (cf. Luke 3: 
10-14). John was 
clothed with camel’s hair, 
and had a leathern girdle 
about his loins (so Elijah 
in II Kings 1:8), and did 
eat locusts and wild honey. 
(Cf. Mark 2:16-20 where 
Jesus is attacked for “‘eat- 
ing and drinking with 
publicans and sinners” 
and neglect of the fasts of 
‘John’s disciples.”’) 


4 On the significance of this utterance, paralleled in Luke 16:16 see my article, 
‘‘Elias and the Men of Violence,” Expositor, VI, xxxi (July, 1902), pp. 31-36. 

S$ In the Lucan form the evidence of Mark’s dependence is stronger, and extends 
even to the Greek. In Luke 7:33 we have for “eating” (twice) the rare form &Owy. 
This is taken over in Mark 1:6, though occurring nowhere else in New Testament 


literature outside of Luke. 


6In the common, written Greek source underlying Matt. 11:2-19 and Luke 7: 
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It is a principle of logic that no larger supposition shall be made 
than is sufficient to account for the phenomena in question. As 
the implications of this discourse will easily account for all the syn- 


optic data regarding the place of John’s baptism, we may confine our © 


attention to it, as the only source (with one exception) to be set in 
comparison with the data of the Fourth Gospel. It may seem as if 
it afforded very little; but if we are willing to let our ordinary assump- 
tions be corrected by dispassionate scrutiny of the text, it will be 
apparent that it does correct current assumptions in one very impor- 
tant particular. Jesus addresses the multitudes as impelled to “go 
forth” either by pure curiosity, or (in the case of the publicans 
and sinners) by the sense of moral need. They go forth to one who, 
so far from seeking them, had himself taken refuge under an impulse 
more or less akin to the latter motive “in the wilderness.”” The cur- 
rent modern idea, taking its impulse from Luke 3: 2-6, represents 
almost the contrary. John is depicted as a rousing evangelist, who 
sounds the awakening trumpet in the ears of his generation—a Jonah 
to a careless Nineveh. Which is right? We have only to compare 
the Baptist’s own words of greeting to the multitudes that sought him 
out, to see that the language of Jesus’ discourse is alone appropriate. 
“When he saw the multifudes (Matthew less correctly “the Pharisees 
and Sadducees”’) coming out to be baptized of him, John said to 
them: ‘Ye generation of vipers, who warned you to flee from the 
coming wrath ?’” He has not warned them; they are fleeing to him. 
The scene is such as we can best depict to ourselves from the state- 
ment of an almost contemporary writer regarding the disposition of 
Jerusalemites of his own time toward a “holy man” of the wilderness, 
who, if not a conscious imitator of the Baptist, at least illustrates what 
the feeling was toward such an anchorite or dervish, as he would be 
called today. Josephus in his autobiography (I, 2) informs us how 
at the age of sixteen (43 A.D.) he followed the ascetic life of the 
Essenes in the Judean wilderness: 


18-35, reflected as we have seen in Mark 1:2-6; 2:13-22, those who go their way 
(Matt. 11:17) may well have been the Pharisees and Sadducees rebuked in Matt. 21: 
23-32. In the present setting of Matthew and Luke they are two disciples of John 
who came with the inquiry: ‘Art thou he that should come” (viz. Elias)? We 
raise the query whether this may not be the ultimate source of the tradition related in 
John 1:19-28. 
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Nor did I content myself with these trials only, but when I was informed that 
one, whose name was Banus, (1) lived in the desert, and (2) used no other clothing 
than grew upon trees, and (3) had no other food than what grew of its own accord, 
and (4) bathed himself in cold water frequently, both by night and by day, in 
order to preserve his chastity, I imitated him in those things and continued with 
him three years. 
The Baptist did not come into the cities to seek the multitudes; the 
multitudes went forth into the wilderness, invading his seclusion, to 
_ seek him. His greatness was altogether thrust upon him. The sense 
of impending wrath made him a prophet like Jonah, but the impulse 
to deliver it as a message to others was no more primary in his case 
than in Jonah’s. When he found that even in the wilderness he could 
not escape “the multitudes,” his exclamation is: “So you too have 
heard the warning! Think not then to escape lightly.” 

Where, then, was this “wilderness” to which John had betaken 
himself, like so many before him, to live the ascetic life of the Essene ? 
Can we frame any combination of synoptic with Johannine data 
which will afford a more definite conception of his life and circum- 
stances? ‘The effort is well worth while, but we have not yet taken 
account of all the evidence. It is a phenomenon which has excited 
the attention of many critics that Mark 1:5 substitutes “the whole 
region of Judea and all the Jerusalemites” for the simpler phrase 
common to Matt. 3:5 and Luke 3:3, “the whole region of Jordan.” 
' Mark’s phrase is an exaggeration perhaps affected by Q (Matt. 21:32). 
Matthew’s combination, “Jerusalem and all Judea and all the region 
of Jordan,” is still later. Luke 3:3 gives us the true geographical 
situation. Moreover, this agrees with Josephus, who reports how 
popular resentment connected the well-merited disaster to the arms 
of Herod Antipas in 36 A. D. with the execution of the prophet, we 
know not just how many years before. If his narrative be read for 
and by itself, until we fully appreciate the author’s own point of view, 
independently of gospel tradition, we shall in the end make much 
more effective combination of the data than if we prematurely confuse 
them. Josephus writes as follows: 

Now some of the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod’s army [at the 
hands of Aretas, his outraged father-in-law, king of Nabataea] came from God, 
and that very justly, as-a punishment for what he did against John, who was 
called the Baptist; for Herod slew him, though he was a good man, and bade the 
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Jews undergo baptism in the discipline of virtue, while practicing what pertains 
both to equity toward one another and piety towards God; for that baptism would 


thus be acceptable to him, not as making use of it to excuse certain sins [probably — 


Josephus’ idea of Christian baptism],” but to keep the body pure [as in his own 
imitation of Banus], the soul being already purified in advance by righteousness. 
And when crowds began to congregate, because they greatly delighted to hear 
his words, Herod became afraid lest his influence with men being so great should 
lead to some revolt, for they seemed ready to do whatever he advised, and deemed 
it much better to anticipate any revolutionary outbreak from his side by putting 
him to death rather t han have to regret getting into trouble after the mischief was 
done. Out of Herod’s suspicious temper he, therefore, was sent a prisoner to 
Machaerus, the keep I before mentioned, and was put to death there. But the 
Jews held the opinion that the destruction of.the army was a judgment from God 
who wished to punish Herod on his account. 


We are not now concerned with the practicability or impractica- 
bility of reconciling this account of the motive of Herod in putting 
John to death with the story of Mark, nor whether the latter’s narrative 
of John’s personal rebukes of the “king” for his adulterous marriage, 
the feast in the palace attended by “the chief men of Galilee,” and 
the echo of the Elijah-Ahab-Jezebel story admits of being located in 
the lonely fortress of Machaerus on the extreme southern frontier of 
Antipas’ tetrarchy, by the Dead Sea in the land of Moab. We need 
first to get Josephus’ point of view, which is clearly favorable to the 
Baptist, and describes the popular movement and subsequent feeling, 
without unfavorable bias, but certainly suggests neither Judea nor 
Galilee as the scene of John’s activity. 

. Antipas’ jurisdiction did not extend west of Jordan, except in 

Galilee, nor had he any “kingdom” to bestow. Besides Galilee he 
controlled Perea, the southern part of the trans-Jordan country, his 
possessions being intersected by Decapolis, whose most important 
town, Scythopolis, the ancient Beth-Shan, lay right athwart the 
narrow neck between his possessions. As Josephus says nothing of 
removal of the prisoner far from the scenes of his activity, his account 
on the whole favors the region of Perea, and the eastern half of the 
lower Jordan Valley, as the place of arrest, though a more northerly 


7 The word rendered “excuse,” tapalrnots, is the same employed in Luke 14:18 
of those who “‘beg off” from attendance at the feast, and by Josephus himself in the 
same sense, Ant. VII, 8,2. The word in I Pet. 3:21 is éwepdrnua, “earnest seck- 
ing.” 
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location is not excluded. The religious significance of the movement, 
according to Josephus, was beneficial. John’s recommendation of 
baptism was not ritual or sacramentarian (like the Christian, or devo- 
tees of the Mysteries), but practical. It would be acceptable to God, 
if used as the Essenes used it to keep the body pure; “but the soul 
must be already purified in advance by righteousness.” The idea of 
“making use of it to beg off from certain sins” John was not respon- 
sible for. John’s doctrine made baptism merely utilitarian, a means to 
righteousness. He preached the simple, pure ethics of the prophets, 
justice between man and man, and piety (evcePela) 
toward God. It is worth while to include this interpretation of the 
historian’s estimate of John as a religious factor, because it is mani- 
festly an impartial and sympathetic statement, yet, so far as the 
present writer’s knowledge extends, has not been appreciated at its 
full value, particularly in respect to its indirect reflection of the 
historian’s judgment of Christianity. 

But we are more directly concerned at present with the geograph- 
ical data deducible from Josephus’ estimate of the political signifi- 
cance of the movement. Manifestly he attaches no importance to 
the Elijan drama of the prophet rebuking the “king” face to face in 
his palace, conspired against by Jezebel while Ahab listens and “does 
many things.” Even if he had ever heard the tale, which in Chris- 
tian circles grew up on the basis of the popular conviction that “the 
destruction of Herod’s army came from God as a punishment for 
what he did against John,” he ignores it. To Josephus the motive 
of Herod is purely prudential. He aimed to nip in the bud a “revo- 
lutionary (messianistic) outbreak.” Josephus leaves it to the reader 
to guess why a purely reformatory movement should tend toward 
nationalistic violence. Crowds began to gather, apparently ready to 
do whatever John advised. He does not state where the gathering 
took place, but the gospel statements of “the wilderness” and “Jor- 
dan” as the scene of baptism are confirmed by the mention of 
Machaerus; for if the movement had been nearer Galilee, it 
is hardly likely that the prisoner would have been transported 
to the extreme southern limit of Herod’s dominions. It was 
east of Jordan, else Herod would have been invading Pilate’s 
jurisdiction. 
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The explicitness of the Fourth Gospel as against the Synoptics 
on the exact scene of John’s first ministry, including the period of 
Jesus’ own baptism and call of the first disciples, can be accounted 
for, as we have seen, by analogy of that characteristic of this gospel 
which Michaelis was perhaps the first to point out; but Baldensperger 
has recently brought more emphatically to our attention® that it aims 
to correct the exaggerated, supernaturalistic views of certain devotees 
of the Baptist, probably connected with the Ephesian “disciples” 
described in Acts 18:25; 19:1-7. But why does this evangelist take 
pains to differentiate from this first scene, which he locates in reason- 
able harmony with synoptic tradition, at “Bethany beyond Jordao,” 
a second, which he locates at ‘‘Aenon, near to Salim,” and what 
localities are meant by both expressions ? 

As regards “ Bethany beyond Jordan” no more probable site has 
been suggested than that proposed by Furrer: 

It is well known that according to the oldest witness the place where John was 
baptizing was called not Bethabara, but Bethany, John 1:28. This spot was 
beyond Jordan (1:28; 3:26; 10:40). John accordingly baptized, not ¢& r@ 
but ‘Iopddvov, But where was this trans-Jordanic Bethany ? 
To this question no answer could hitherto be given. But if one climbs the Wadi 
Abu Muhair northeastward (from the Jordan bridge northeast of Jericho), he 
comes to a locality now lying in ruins called Betane and can reach es-Salt from 
here in another hour’s journey in the same direction. We may identify in Betane 
the Arabized form of Betonim, the name of one of the localities of Gad, Josh. 13: 
26. Eusebius remarks in the Onomasticon (ed. Lagarde, 254, 85) that the name 
which he writes Borvia % xal Boreeivy has still a similar sound. In later Byzan- 
tine lists of churches a locality, Baravéws is mentioned, which to judge by the 
sequence in the passages in question must have been situated near Salton (es- 
Salt). No one will raise any objection to the equivalence Betonim = Betana; 
on the other hand, Byéavia with its different ¢ sound seems less probable. But 
we cannot expect strict normality when popular speech turns names of places into 
another language, but must anticipate that resemblance in sound to other well- 
known places will play a great part. In ancient documents we have the forms 
Betonim, Botnia, Bataneos. Greek-speaking Christians might transform the 
name into Bethany by assimilation to the Judean Bethany. 

The present writer made a careful inspection of this locality and 
its ruins in April, 1906, and was convinced of the considerable impor- 
tance of the place during the Herodian period, to which alone the 
colossal blocks forming the substructure of some of the buildings could 

8 Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, sein polemisch-apologetischer Zweck (1898). 
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be attributed. The name, as repeatedly pronounced and written for 
him by natives, was not Betane or Bet&éna, but Batneh, which is 
manifestly much closer to the Byzantine form. Nevertheless, the 
identification with Betonim of Gad (Josh. 13:26) is reasonable 
enough. Only as the meaning of this name is obvious (O"202 = 
pistacias), a large degree of allowance must be made for transformation 


RUINS AT BATNEH (Khurbet Eyyoub) Lintel (of Synagogue?) on left 


and assimilation through ignorance of language or locality, or both. As 
the place is at least five hours’ journey from the Jordan, on the dry 
plateau 3,000 feet above it, the real place of baptizing would have to 
be understood as designated only by this neighboring (?) locality; 
unless the remains of a large rectangular pool or reservoir for rain- 
water, measuring some 150X 75 feet could be regarded as representing 
John’s baptismal font. In the present condition of our geographical 
knowledge it is certainly the course of prudence to confess ignorance 
of the locality by which the fourth evangelist has endeavored to 
specify more exactly the scene of the Baptist’s ministry as described 
by his predecessors. 


 &§ 
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But have we in the Johannine specification of the locality real his- 
torical tradition? It is certainly a curious phenomenon that the 
Johannine equivalent for the Perean ministry of Luke (John 10: 40- 
42; cf. Luke 10:38-42) should bring us to another Bethany, so that 
we have two households of Mary and Martha, and two Bethanys, 
between which Jesus journeys just before the final Passover. Accord- 
ing to Luke, Mary and Martha are the hosts in the Perean village. 
According to John, “the village of Mary and Martha” is the Bethany 
near Jerusalem. When we add the undeniable fact that the scene of 
the anointing of Jesus’ feet (!) by Mary (John 12: 1-8), while “ Martha 
served,” is a conflation of Luke 7: 36-50 and 10: 38-42 with Mark 14: 
3-0, only the last-named passage giving the locality as “in Bethany,” 
the inference seems not an unreasonable one that the fourth evangel- 
ist’s two Bethanys are simply due to his harmonization of Mark and 
Luke.® 

Considering that the area of search is not a wide one, the scene of 
the Baptist’s ministry being necessarily the Jordan Valley not far 
from the traditional site, the perplexity of the ancient geographers, 
familiar as they were with the region, is significant. If the reading 
Bn@avaBpa proposed by Cheyne’? in support of the location Beth- 
nimrah advocated by Sir George Grove and adopted by Sir Charles 
Wilson, were actually found in any MS, we should still be strongly 
tempted to account for it by conflation of the two current readings 
Bn@ana and BnOaBapa.'* Since all that can be adduced is the reading 
of Josh. 13:27 (LXX) Saw@ava8pa for Bethnimrah, the theory has 
little in its favor save a good supply of water somewhere in the required 
vicinity. The derivation of Bethany from F238 M3, “house of the 
ship,” and conjecture that it was another name for the place Beth- 
abara, “house of crossing,” will hardly carry conviction even under 

9 As regards the location of this Perean village in the fourth evangelist’s under- 
standing of Luke, it is perhaps worth noting that Luke 10: 38-42 follows immediately 
upon the story how the man befriended by the Good Samaritan “was going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho.” If supposed to be related from the life (as has been the con~ 
stant assumption of interpreters), the continuation, ‘Now as they [Jesus and the 
Twelve] went on their way,” will lead to the traditional scene of John’s baptizing. 
According to Mark 10:1, this period of the ministry was “beyond Jordan.” 

10 Encyclopedia Biblica, s. v. Bethany. 

tt As the readings Bewp and Bogop in II Pet. 2:15 are actually found combined in 
the form Pewopaop. 
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the influential name of its scholarly supporter.*? The search on the 
map, or in the country, for a “‘ Bethany beyond Jordan, where John 
was baptizing at the first,” is not at present in a hopeful condition. 
Should it not be extended to include the gospels of Mark and Luke? 


12 George A. Smith, Historical Geography, p. 542, n. 12. 
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WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET: JOHN 13:1-20 


REV. GEORGE H. GILBERT, Ph.D., D.D. 
Northampton, Mass. 


“Willst du ins Unendliche schreiten, 
Geh’ nur im endlichen nach allen Seiten.” 


This word of Goethe has a twofold application to the student 
who takes up the study of John 13:1—20; for, first, the critical ques- 
tion, if followed out on “all sides,” involves many and difficult points ; 
and, second, the content of the passage, whether it be historical or 
not, leads us to the deep things of the ministry of Jesus. But the 
present article will not attempt to say all that can be said either on 
the critical question or on the profound significance of the scene. 
We shall seek only to indicate why we see in the passage a historical 
tradition, in spite of the attractive arguments that have been advanced 
by various scholars in support of the view that it is a free production 
by the author of the Fourth Gospel—a sort of dramatization of the 
thought expressed in Luke 22:27; and also to indicate the relation 
of its teaching to that of the symbolical bread and wine. 

We need not, then, enter into the question whether the writer of 
this gospel put the washing of the disciples’ feet on the thirteenth or 
the fourteenth of Nisan; it is clear that he put it in the last evening 
which Jesus spent with his disciples. Since the story is recorded by 
no other writer, if we accept it as historical we shall naturally think 
of it as belonging to that evening. But is it reasonable to regard 
it as the description of an actual occurrence? It is found in a writing 
which, by very general consent, contains a large interpretative element 
—a writing which the author introduces with words of a purely 
speculative character, and of which he says that it was written to 
prove a proposition (20:31). Moreover, the story makes use of 
some material which is found in the earlier gospels (e. g., vss. 16, 17, 
20), and in one instance attributes to Jesus words which appear to 
have no close connection with the subject under discussion (vs. 20). 
In addition to all this, it is true that the entire scene may be regarded 
as a visible representation of the truth of Jesus’ words, “The Son of 
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_ Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister” (Mark 10:45); 


and may with even greater fitness be regarded as a vivid presentation 
of the thought of Luke 22:27, “I am in the midst of you as he that 
serveth.”” Why, then, is not the story to be held as a symbolic inter- 
pretation of a teaching of Jesus which the author of the gospel regarded 
as fundamental? What sufficient reasons are there for reading it 
as a veritable transcript of things which actually took place ? 

One reason which I am sure will have weight with every reader is 
that the Jesus and the Peter of this story act and speak with their 
own inimitable originality. They are wholly the same persons whom 
we see in many a synoptic picture. The situations are new, and they 
are critical for those who participate in the scene; but still the figures 
of Jesus and his impulsive, though loyal, disciple are so subtly and 
profoundly true to life that it is far easier to regard the story as history 
than as fiction. Grant that the author of the Fourth Gospel could 
have invented the situation, it is very difficult to believe that even he 
was equal to the production of these character sketches. I find it 
easier to regard the seventeenth chapter of John as the author’s inter- 
pretation of the spirit of Jesus than to regard the story of the washing 
of the disciples’ feet as a literary enlargement of Luke 22:27. One 
may, indeed, find it hard to believe that the Jesus of the early gospels 
is altogether the Jesus of the “high-priestly” prayer; but the one 
who arose from supper and girded himself after the manner of a 
slave, the one who washed the feet of the disciples, who held with 
Peter the colloquy of John 13:8-10, and who afterward explained 
the significance of the act which he had performed—this one is felt 
to be no other than the Jesus of Nazareth and Capernaum, of the 
Sermon on the Mount and the parables, and of the score of narratives 
which depict the Master as a healer and a teacher of men. 

And the Peter of this story in John is a revelation of Peter’s own 
heart. How like him to break the sacred silence with “Lord, dost 
thou wash my feet?” And when he declared a moment later, in 
words that must have startled everyone in the room, even Jesus 
himself, “Thou shalt never wash my feet!” we must confess that, 
while the declaration is like Peter, it is extremely improbable that 
anyone would have had the hardihood to attribute such a shocking 
statement to Peter, even if one had possessed the cleverness thus to 
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sketch the fisherman to the life. Hardly less characteristically divine 
is the sudden and complete revulsion of feeling that finds an outlet 
in the cry—accompanied, we may well believe, with tears: “Lord, 
not my feet only, but also my hands and my head.” 

We conclude then that, in view of the marvelous truthfulness of 
this portrayal of character, it is easier to regard the scene as born of 
life than as born of the brain of any man. 

Another point to be noted, when speaking of the historical char- 
acter of this Johannean narrative, is the fact that the washing of the 
disciples’ feet took place during the supper (see vss. 2, 4, 12, 26). 
Is that a detail which we can reasonably suppose was invented? If 
a Jew had devised the scene, would he not have put the act of washing 
prior to the supper? We will suppose that he wished to suggest the 
forgetfulness of the disciples, their common neglect of an opportunity 
to show a kind attention to the Master; but is it probable that he 
would have postponed it until the supper was actually in progress ? 
Certainly this was not necessary for the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose, and we must regard it as exceedingly improbable. Indeed, 
it does not seem likely that Jesus himself, when first he reclined at the 
table, with the disciples, contemplated the act of washing their feet. 
It appears much more probable that he was led to it by something 
that he observed as the supper was being taken—perhaps some ill- 
feeling caused by the order in which the company was seated, or 
some other lack of brotherly regard. But if the act of washing the 
disciples’ feet was not premeditated by Jesus (assuming now that it 
is historical); if it was inspired by some passing incident (which 
view is surely in keeping withthe habit of Jesus; for, though he 
always acted on principle, he did not have a programme for the 
details of his course from day to day), then it becomes still more plain 
that the interruption of the supper for tiie sake of washing the dis- 
ciples’ feet does not accord with the idea that the narrative is a purely 
literary product. If the scene had been invented, there is every 
reason to think that the inventor would have located the washing of 
the disciples’ feet before rather than during the supper. 

But, without dwelling longer on this aspect of the subject, we 


inquire next into the relation of this symbolic act of washing the. 


disciples’ feet to the symbolic partaking of bread and wine which the 
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Synoptic Gospels put in the last evening of the life of Jesus. The 
Fourth Gospel, while it implies acquaintance with the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper (see 6:53-58), omits any reference to its estab- 
lishment. How far does the symbolic act which it does preserve take 
the place of that which the earlier gospels give us ? 

To this question one may reply, in the first place, that the washing 
of the disciples’ feet is a parable which teaches the duty of unselfish 
service as a fundamental Christian law. Obviously it does not 
contemplate a formal rite patterned after the action of Jesus. It is an 
example (imddevryya), applicable over the length and breadth of life, 
not a model to be copied in detail. Had it been intended as a model, 
it would have needed no explanation from Jesus; but as a parable on 
love it might, like many other of his parables, be thought to need 
explanation. But in the giving of bread and wine later in the same 
evening, it is difficult to think that Jesus did not contemplate the 
repetition of the act, a spontaneous ordinance of affectionate remem- 


‘brance. Here,-then, is one point in which the two great symbolic 


acts part company. 

It is equally plain that the washing of the disciples’ feet, though 
a most comprehensive symbol, and one whose significance can never 
be inwardly digested without thought of Jesus, nevertheless is not so 


‘intense in meaning, so original, so personal, so expressive of the 


vital relation of Christ to the Christian life of his disciples, as is the 
Eucharist. Its symbolism does not so appeal to the imagination. 
The conception of the broken body and the shed blood under the 
symbols of bread and wine is more powerful to stir the soul than is 


‘the act of Jesus in washing the feet of his disciples. Both symbols 


turn the thought to Jesus, but one rivets it upon him. 
But we have not yet touched the broadest and most practical 


‘distinction between the earlier and the later symbolic acts in which 
‘Jesus on the last evening of his life impressed on his disciples the 


significance of his whole career. In one, the Eucharist, the soul 
faces Christ; in the other it faces the fellow-man. In one the soul 
contemplates the support and sustenance of its life; in the other it 
fronts its duty to all other souls. Therefore in the observance of the 


-Lord’s Supper the disciple is drawn out to fellowship with the Invisible, 


with God as revealed in Christ; but in the realization of the lesson 
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of the other symbolic act he is brought into contact with men and 
women and children to whom he can minister. Hence it is plain 
that of the two symbols one is religious, the other ethical; or—since 
we, unlike Jesus, are apt to separate ethics and religion—we will 
rather say that one symbol looks Godward, the other manward. 

And this brings us finally, to the obvious thought that the two 
symbolic acts are complementary. It may have been the recognition 
of this truth which led the author of the Fourth Gospel to incorporate 
in his narrative the story of the washing of the disciples’ feet. Even 
at the time when he wrote, Christians may have begun to see the 
necessity of emphasizing the truth of the less attractive of the two 
symbolic acts. For, plainly, as human nature runs, the lesson of the 
earlier symbolic act is less attractive and easy of performance than 
that of the later act. Therefore the former has often been neglected, 


while the latter has come to be the very center of ceremonial Chris-. 


tianity. “Sacrament” and “sacramental” are not New Testament 
words, but I think that from the standpoint of Jesus the lesson of 
the bread and wine is no more really sacramental than is that of the 
washing of the disciples’ feet. The great truths which the two 
symbols express are necessary one to the other. 

It has been held in recent times that Jesus in giving bread and 
wine to his disciples did not contemplate a fixed religious rite. How- 
ever that may be, one may safely say that there is much in the Protes- 
tant observance of the Lord’s Supper and in the Roman Catholic 
mass which was not contemplated by Jesus. And this also one may 
safely say that, from the standpoint of Jesus, no severance of the 
truths of the two symbolic acts is to be tolerated; that any observance 
of the Supper without observance of the teaching of the earlier sym- 
bol is an abomination in his sight; and that, if either the outward 
rite of the Lord’s Supper or the truth of the symbolic foot-washing is 
to be magnified at the expense of the other, it certainly should not 
be the outward rite. 
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AN ANCIENT ANTICIPATION OF MODERN UNBELIEF 
JUDGES 13:22, 23 


PROFESSOR AMBROSE W. VERNON 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


The quaint and charming story of Manoah and his wife forms a 
strange prologue to the amazing career of Samson. It appears to be a 
kind of envelope which later ages constructed that it might catalogue 
such an uncanny hero as Samson with the other great men of Israel. 
It is an attempt to overlay the protruding muscles of the barbarian 
with the mystic splendor of angels’ wings. 

I have little doubt that this prologue is a revelation of the convic- 
tions and inner struggles of the company of prophets out of which, 
in all probability, this story has come to us. In the endeavor to 
transform Samson into a Nazirite, we have an indication of the 
reaction—which Elijah the Gileadite embodies—from the love of 
all the luxuries of Canaan in favor of the more primitive life of the 
desert. But in this quaint prologue there is a revelation of a-more 
vital spiritual life that we are apt to overlook. It seems to harmonize 
strikingly with our modern experiences. It anticipates our higher 
skepticism, and suggests its only adequate remedy. 

The legend presents to us two figures which are clearly differen- 
tiated from each other—the figure of Manoah and the figure of 
Manoah’s wife. 

Manoah comes before us as a hopeful believer throughout the 
entire announcement of the birth of his son by his unusual visitor. 
But when, after the announcement has been made, the visitor dis- 
closes his identity and his supernatural power by ascending to heaven 
in the flame of Manoah’s sacrifice of thanksgiving, Manoah’s child- 
like faith is turned into terror, and he calls out to his wife: “We 
shall surely die because we have seen God” (or, possibly, “because 
we have seen a divine being”). He could believe in God when he 
did not think much about him or when his thoughts centered con- 
ventionally around a traditional object of faith, but when something 
of God’s transcendent greatness was revealed to him, through the 
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vision either of himself or of his satellite, his faith refused to rise to 
the gigantic effort. Here is the moment when Manoah symbolizes 
the higher variety of modern skepticism and shows us that it is not so 
modern after all. The symbolism is crude, to be sure, but most 
suggestive. 

Skepticism is of two kinds. One is symbolized by Esau, with his 
head buried in his bowl of pottage; the other, by Manoah, falling 
upon his face to the ground before the majesty of the God upon 
whom he is called to set his trust. Both kinds of ancient skepticism 
have their modern representatives. Esau represents the vulgar skep- 
ticism of every age—the skepticism of the materialist, of the man 
whose flesh has robbed him of his spiritual birthright, of the man 
whose soul is unvisited by ideals. Manoah represents the skepticism 
of the thoughtful, of the reverent, of the man who is overpowered by 
the splendor of his visions, too great for him ever to hold fast. And 
while every one of us has probably experienced something of the blight 
of both kinds of skepticism, it is that of Manoah for which we 
retain the greatest sympathy and for which we seek most earnestly 
for a cure. 

The legend of Manoah witnesses that reverent skepticism is not 
new, and hints that it is not to be feared as insuperable. In the 
figure of Manoah the prophets seem to be clothing a personal expe- 
rience in poetic form. They were caught in the beginnings of that 
long process of enlargement of human conceptions of God which 
makes constantly larger demands upon faith—demands which some 
are always unable to meet. They seem to have had such a conviction 
of the power and of the sufficiency of Jehovah that they demanded 
that the people of Israel should trust him as over against all the 
other gods there were. They demanded that the Baalim be defied 
rather than pacified. It is no wonder that many even among the 
prophets found themselves ill at ease in the presence of so mighty a 
deity as he must have been conceived to be who insisted that his 
people should ignore or insult all other gods. But this fear of the 
jealous Jehovah that Manoah expresses was to be repeated at every 
great epoch of religious history. Just after the Israelites had accom- 
modated themselves to the worship of one God, Amos and his 
successors insisted that, if God was at all, he must be conceived as 
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the deliverer, not merely of Israel from Egypt, but also of the 
Philistines from Caphthor and of the Syrians from Kir. Before 
this great demand upon faith, the vast majority of Israelites went 
into spiritual bankruptcy; the ten tribes disappeared. And when 
through the vicissitudes of centuries this faith had become estab- 
lished in Judea, Jesus ‘appeared and demanded a more-heroic faith 
still. He proclaimed that the Lord of heaven and earth not merely 
loved a nation like Israel, but counted the hairs of individual men. 
He commanded Galilean fishermen to raise their voices to the silent 
sky and to call out into its tremendous spaces the word “ Father.” 
Of this heroic faith the slowly built nation of Judea was incapable; 
the nation fell, and the Jewish faith lost its age-long primacy. And 
now today, just as the great world of thoughtful men and women had 
learned to unite in the Lord’s Prayer, there comes upon us a new 
theophany. We must believe on a more stupendous God than did 
the disciples of Jesus. The telescope leads us behind the stars they 
saw. The calendar of the geologist seems to reckon a thousand 
years as a watch in the night; the microscope of the biologist detects 
the germs of human brain in tadpoles and protoplasm. With 
some slight beginnings of the idea of a universe, we are now 
bidden by religion to enthrone within or above all that a will so vast 
that it cannot be pictured in thought, and yet a will that directs, 
protects, and conserves each individual soul. When we consider this 
universe, the work of God’s fingers, these eternal and unchanging 
laws that he has ordained, is there anything to say but: ‘What is 
man that Thou art mindful of him?” Is there anything else to do 
but to fall, like Manoah, with our faces to the ground with the fearful 
cry: “We shall surely die” ? 

Yes, there is something else to do. Were there not, life would 
resolve itself at best into a curious arrangement for building houses 
and governments and institutions and theaters for our children to 
tear down again. There is something else to say, and Manoah’s wife 
said it: “If the Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not have 
received our offering, neither would he have showed us things like 


these.” 


The second figure in this picture is, with happy instinct, a woman. 
With no name to individualize her, she stands before us as a repre- 
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sentative of her sex. More courageous and of deeper insight than 


man, she symbolizes the heroic attitude that the necessities of spiritual 


life demand. She is as overawed as her husband; she falls upon her 
face to the ground, but she rises with a deeper trust than of old for 
this “new” God. Her trust is founded on conviction, and her con- 
victions are the result of reflection upon two facts in her experience. 
She has experienced the satisfaction of communion with God—in her 
case through the assurance of the acceptance of an offering—and she 
has experienced the inner enlargement and majestic awe that the new 
vision of God has brought her. On the immediate perception of the 
worth of that experience, she rises to the belief in the worth of the 
soul that experienced it. There is no argument here; the faith of 
this woman rests upon the intuitive estimate of the value of her soul 
and of the value of her experiences. The latest modern philosophy 
is here anticipated, sanctioned by comparatively primitive instincts of 
man. 

And the appeal of this legend to us lies in the simple placing of 
these two figures of Manoah and his wife over against each other, of 
the man with his face to the ground and of the woman saying: “If 
the Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not have showed us things 
like these.” There is no word against the sincerity of Manoah; 
there is only the picture of his wife with a sincerity equally great, but 
with greater insight and heroism. And the appeal to us is to side 
with the soul that we find of greater worth. That the appeal reaches 
us from one of the bygone formative religious centuries is a fortunate 
reminder that history has already reinforced or anticipated our inevi- 
table judgment. It reminds us that, even if faith be as small and 
undeveloped as a grain of mustard seed, its normal business is the 
removal of mountains. It is with a kind of shame at the weakness 
with which we have met a difficulty we had fancied unique, and with 
a grateful sense of spiritual solidarity with the far-off leaders of the 
never-ending struggle for faith, that we too humbly join in the tri- 
umphant words: “If the Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not 
have showed us things like these.” Where is there to be found a 
more adequate or a more triumphant answer to the reverent skepti- 
cism of our time ? fa 
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—_ EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
— VII. ISRAEL IN THE WILDERNESS 


PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin, Ohio 


THE TABERNACLE: EXODUS 40: 1-13, 34-38" 


I. CRITICAL 

| 1 1. Our next three lessons are taken from the great legal section of P, 


which extends, with but one interruption (Ex. 32-34), from Ex. 25 to 

Num. 10:10. Two things are to be carefully remembered in studying this 
t section: (1) that as a literary product it belongs to the post-exilic period, and 
| hence must be studied from the post-exilic, and not from the Mosaic, point 
i of view; and (2) that P, though a unit as contrasted with the J and E docu- 
ments, is nevertheless not homogeneous, but represents a series of literary 
} deposits of the priestly school. This fact of various literary strata within 
t P itself is well illustrated in the Law of the Tabernacle (Ex., chaps. 25-31, 
i 35-40). In chaps. 25-31 the detailed plans of the tabernacle are given to 
Moses; in chaps. 35-40 he carries them into effect. But in chaps. 35-40 
there are, on the one hand, a purposeless amplitude of repetition (long para- 
| graphs in verbatim agreement with chaps. 25-31), and, on the other hand, 
I a topical rearrangement of chaps. 25-31, which can be satisfactorily 
explained only on the supposition of a difference in literary origin. The 
generally accepted literary analysis is that chaps. 25-29 represent the 
earliest stratum of the Law of the Tabernacle; chaps. 30, 31, a later adden- 
dum; and chaps. 35-40, a still later rearrangement. 

2. But if P is post-exilic, the question is raised as to whether we have 
here a historically trustworthy description of the wilderness tabernacle. 
The consensus of critical opinion is that, while there was no doubt some 
sort of a tent to protect the ark in the wilderness, P’s account is an idealized 
description. This view is based, not only on the lateness of P, not only on 
the a-priori unlikelihood of the fugitive Israelites being able to erect a 
structure of such magnificence in the wilderness, but more particularly on 
the facts that the tabernacle of the earliest tradition (Ex. 33:7-14) seems 
to be a different sort of structure, and that in the genuine pre-exilic portions 
of the Old Testament there is no hint of such a structure as P describes 
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(notably not in I Sam., chaps. 1-6, or I Kings, chaps. 5-8, where we would 
expect mention of it).? 

As an idealization, the tabernacle of P is a parallel to the ideal temple 
of Ezekiel (Ezek., chaps. 40 ff.). Ezekiel, the prophet, projects his ideal 
into the golden future. The priestly school project their ideal into the 
golden past. Both ideals are intended to teach the same great truths, and 


these are no more invalidated for the tabernacle of P, which never was, — 


than for the temple of Ezekiel, which never will be. 


Il. EXPOSITORY 


Chapter 40 gives us a résumé of the chief points of interest connected 
with the tabernacle. Space forbids any discussion of them which would go 
beyond an unnecessary statement of facts familiar to all. It seems best, 
therefore, in accordance with the generalizing character of this chapter 
and the particular purpose of these studies, to refer to some facts of a more 
general significance in the interpretation of the tabernacle. 

1. The imagery of the tabernacle is probably rooted in primitive mytho- 
logical conceptions. For example: The “‘shew-bread”’—or, more literally, 
‘‘bread of the presence;” i. e., the bread set before the god—was originally 
supposed to be eaten by the god. In the Assyro-Babylonian temples baked 
loaves were set out on tables, sometimes twelve in number (cf. Lev. 24:5), 
sometimes in multiples of twelve, the number having an astral significance ; 
and even the very expression “‘bread of the presence” has possibly been 
identified on the monuments. The candlestick with seven lamps was 
originally connected with the planetary system. The orientals are them- 
selves very susceptible to odors, and they no doubt originally offered incense 
to God as pleasing to the sense of smell (cf. Gen. 8:21). The one laver 
goes back to the ten lavers and the brazen ‘‘sea”’ in the temple of Solomon, 
which probably had a cosmical significance. We meet with ‘‘seas,”? sym- 
bolic of “the great deep” or world-ocean in the Assyro-Babylonian temples. 
The veil (parokkheth, vs. 3) which screens the Holy Place from the Holy 
of Holies seems to be connected with the Babylonian parakku, or separate 
room of the temple where the god dwells. Many scholars hold that even 
the ark itself was originally of the nature of a fetish; i. e., the actual abode 
of God. 

2. On the other hand, since we are dealing with a late idealization, 
originating at a time when monotheism had become a part of the religious 
consciousness, it would be unfair to restrict the symbolic meaning of the 


2 The technical'name for the tabernacle is found only at I Sam. 2:22 and I Kings 
8:4 in the books of Judges-Samuel-Kings, but in both cases is almost certainly inter- 
polated. 
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tabernacle to the primitive and mythological conceptions that may underlie 
it. And yet the historical interpretation of the tabernacle must not go 
beyond the probable spiritualizing interpretations of the post-exilic period. 
According to these, the twelve loaves of shew-bread become the symbol of 
the gratitude of the twelve tribes of Israel to the Giver of all good; the 
incense, simply a token of homage; the one laver, freed of cosmical signifi- 
cance, merely a part of the apparatus of purification; the ark, instead of the 
abode of God, only a receptacle for the law; while the mercy-seat (unknown 
in Solomon’s temple), covering over and so protecting the law (not hiding 
it in the sense of abrogating it), gives to the ancient symbol a wonderfully 
beautiful and spiritual meaning. But beyond such general and obvious 
interpretations we have no right to go. More especially it is illegitimate, in 
view of what has been said, to interpret the tabernacle as a prophetic Chris- 
tian symbol. There is nothing in the Old Testament to justify such an 
interpretation, though it would be passing strange that no prophet has 
made such use of the tabernacle, if it really had messianic significance. 
Nor does the New Testament justify such an interpretation, certainly not 
Heb., chaps. 8-10. In these chapters the tabernacle is the symbol of the 
Old Dispensation, and as such is set in fundamental antithesis to the New 
Dispensation. It becomes a prophecy only as all incompleteness looks 
forward to completeness. But Christian theologians have too frequently 
modulated antithesis into type and antitype, and the tabernacle as type into 
a marvelous messianic symbol. 
III. LESSONS 

1. The tabernacle is the symbol of the self-revealing presence of God. 
It is called tabernacle, or ‘‘dwelling,” ‘“‘tent of meeting,” where God will 
meet with Moses and Israel; a place, therefore, of self-revelation, and 
“tent of testimony,” as sheltering the ark that contained the Ten Command- 
ments, the quintessence of God’s self-revelation. It presents, therefore, the 
fundamental religious truth that God is among his people to receive their 
worship, to direct their conduct, to glorify their life. At the same time, 
the self-revealing God is infinitely holy, and the tabernacle in its general 
design expresses his holiness or unapproachable divinity. As a symbol of 
holiness the tabernacle is the most characteristic expression of Old Testa- 
ment religion, which in its lower forms insists on ceremonial cleanness, in 
its higher forms, on ethical purity; and the lesson it teaches is summed up 
in the “procul, o procul este profani” of the Latin poet. 

2. But the lessons which the historical interpretation may draw from 
the tabernacle are chiefly, as in Heb., chaps. 8-10, lessons of contrast. In 
the New Testament the self-revelation of God is seen, not in a building. 
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however perfect, but in a person, Jesus Christ, who tabernacled among us 
(John 1:14), ate with publicans and sinners, and denied that unwashen 
hands or unclean meats defilea man. In him revelation became unrestricted, 
access to God universal, the thought of God’s holiness subordinated to 
the thought of his fatherhood, the necessity of man’s ceremonial cleanness 
abrogated, and the ancient, timorous, ethical purity, which scrupulously 
sought to protect itself against defilement, transformed into a courageous, 
hopeful, all-conquering love; while the tent of the ancient nationalistic 
sanctuary has become in the world-religion conterminous with the arch 
of heaven, under which the true worshipers shall ee the Father in 
spirit and in truth. 


NADAB AND Asrau: LEV. 10:1-113 
I. CRITICAL 


The Book of Leviticus is devoted to the ritual system of which the 
tabernacle is the center. The topical divisions of the book are as follows: 
(1) chaps. 1-7, the law of the sacrifices; (2) chaps. 8—10, the consecration 
of the priests, initiation of the ritual system, and first act of profanation; 
(3) chaps. 11-15 and 16, the laws of purification and atonement; (4) chaps. 
17-26, the law of holiness; (5) chap. 27, an addendum on vows, tithes, etc. 
Chaps. 8-10 are related under the guise of history, but are really intended 
to teach what belonged to an ideal service, and how scrupulously it must 
be preserved from all profanation. As narrative chaps. 8-10 are the 
direct continuation of the tabernacle section, Ex., chaps. 25-31 and 35-40; 
Lev., chaps. 1-7, being interpolated at this point, probably because chaps. 
8-10 presuppose some law of sacrifice. 


Il. EXPOSITORY 

Lev. 10:1-11 may be divided into three sections: (1) vss. 1-5, the 
fatal consequences of conducting the tabernacle-service in a wrong way 
(contrasting with the ideal way, chap. 9); (2) vss. 6, 7, specific prescrip- 
tions regulating the attitude of the priests toward funeral rites; (3) vss. 
8-11, some general prescriptions relating to the sanctity of the service. 

1. Vss. 1-5: (a) ‘‘Strange fire;” i. e., an offering made by fire in a 
way not prescribed by law. The exact form of the transgression is not 
stated, and guesses as to its nature are irrelevant. The emphasis falls on 
the penalty attached. (b) This penalty is death. No worse punishment 
could have been inflicted if the sacrifice had been offered to a false god, or 
if Nadab and Abihu had been guilty of gross immorality. (c) In vs. 3 
read “I will show myself holy,” instead of ‘I will be sanctified.” The 
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phrase is practically equivalent to, ‘‘I will show myself to be divine.” The 
death penalty is due to the apparently automatic reaction of God’s holiness 
or divinity (see below at vs. 9) upon anyone who dares to approach him in 
an untechnical way. Not the possible motives behind the act are here 
thought of, but only the act itself. Death follows profanation, whatever be 
the motive. (d) The nature of the destroying fire is not clear, as the coats 
were not burned when the men were slain (vs. 5). ' 

2. Vss. 6, 7: The priests were not forbidden to mourn because Nadab 
and Abihu had been justly punished. In that case the people would have 
been forbidden to mourn also, contrary to vs. 6b. The priests, as specially 
consecrated (vs. 7), were forbidden to mourn because of the possible con- 
tagion with the dead. Defilement by the dead was one of the most infec- 
tious of all defilements (cf. Num., chap. 19). Hence the priests must not 
be associated in any way with the dead (cf. Lev., chap. 21). In Lev. 21: 
to the prohibition of letting the hair grow and tearing the garments is 
restricted to the case of the high-priest. But here it is extended to all the 
priests. Observe that again the death penalty is imposed for any infrac- 
tion of the rules of mourning, and further any defilement by the priests will 
implicate the people also in the anger of God. It is clear again that the 
question of motive has nothing to do with the punishment. Any action 
which makes the priest ceremonially unclean is a profanation of the holiness 
of God, and brings down doom both upon the priests and upon the people, 
who are infected by the uncleanness of the priests. 

3. Vss. 8-11: (a) The prescriptions here have nothing to do with the 
historical occasion, and are almost certainly a later accretion. Cf. vs. 9 
with Ezek. 44:21, and vs. 10 with Ezek. 22:26; 42:20; 44:23 (48:15). 
The prohibition of wine to religious persons is often met with among other 
nations. So in the case of the Persian magi, the Egyptian priests, and the 
Pythagorians. The Roman flamen dialis could not even walk on a path 
overgrown with grapevine. 

(6) The antithesis between the holy and the common (vs. 10), though 
formally stated only here in the Hexateuch, and found again only in I Sam. 
21:4, 5, and the passages in Ezekiel cited above, is an antithesis that under- 
lies the whole Levitical system. But what is “holiness”? The term as 
applied to God in the Old Testament is vague. But it is practically equiva- 
lent to what we express by ‘‘god-head” or “divinity.” It will therefore 
vary in its connotation as the idea of God varies. Originally it had no 
ethical significance, as is clear from its frequent application to places and 
things. These are holy, not because of any inherent moral quality, but 
because of their relation to the divine. At this point the idea of holiness 
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strikes its roots deep into primitive religious conceptions, and, as has. 
often been pointed out, was originally not to be differentiated from the idea 


of taboo. A place or thing was taboo when it was supposed to be able to 
avenge any contact with it by supernatural penalties. In process of time 
there were practically developed two classes of taboo. Some things were 
taboo because of their relation to the god who could and would avenge their 
profanation. These things became holy because adopted, as it were, 
into the sphere of deity, related to the god. Other things were taboo because 
of an inherent supernatural or demoniacal power. These things became 
unclean or hateful to the god. Thus holiness and uncleanness, paradoxical 
though it be, grew out of the same idea. The antithesis to the holy is the 
common, and to the unclean the clean, though frequently the clean and the 
holy become practically confused. Proof of the close connection between 
holiness and uncleanness is found in the fact that both are physically con- 
tagious, and the person affected by them must be subjected to practically 
the same treatment (cf. Lev. 6: 24-30, infection from holiness, with 11: 29- 
37 Or 15:19-24, infection from uncleanness). In the prophets the holiness 
of God was given an ethical import, implying both the metaphysical dis- 
tinction or separateness of God from the finiteness of man (Hos. 11:9), 
and also his separateness from all moral taint (Isa. 6:3 ff.; Hab. 1:12 ff.). 
In the post-exilic period the holiness of the people as the correlative of the 
holiness of God became the ideal of the religious leaders. The people 
were to hallow themselves; i. e., relate themselves down to the minutest 
details of daily life, to their God. To this end the old priestly ceremonial, 
much of which had been handed down from immemorial antiquity, and 
whose origin in savage customs had been forgotten, was utilized. It 
became the means for the practice of holiness. The ideal of a holy nation 
was a noble and deeply ethical one, but unfortunately the means taken to 
realize it were unsuitable. The essentially non-moral character of the cere- 
monial, which was not an original product of the religion of Israel, asserted 
itself. The moral quality which had been imparted to holiness by the 
prophets became obscured by the scrupulous insistence upon ceremonial 
holiness. Approach to the holy God was resolved into an elaborate 
technique, and religion became the attainment of the virtuoso. The fatal 
consequences of such a development is aptly illustrated in the present 
lesson, where the death penalty is imposed simply for infractions of the 
ritual. This means that, from the view-point of the law, moral distinctions 
are just as much broken down as when in England capital punishment was 
prescribed for petty thieving as well as for murder. When a ritual system 
is not morally self-authenticating, and is, at the same time, promulgated as 
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the express will of God, the result will be either a blind obedience, which 
hardens into a positively immoral formalism, or skepticism. From the 
start Christianity was a protest against the ancient ceremonial. 


Ill, LESSONS 


It is clear from what has been said that in the view of the present 
writer the lesson of Nadab and Abihu cannot be properly utilized for the 
inculcation of Christian ethical ideals. It would be easy to draw lessons 
from the wording of the passage; e. g., the danger of officiousness in reli- 
gious activity (cf. Uzzah and the ark); the warning that a religious inheri- 
tance and training are no guarantee of acceptance with God (the fire of 
God consumes the sons of Aaron); that self-restraint is the first condition 
of religious service (vs. 9); etc. But such homiletical glosses are not the 
real teaching of this passage, and to derive them from it only exposes the 
unwary or immature mind to the danger of supposing that the precedents 
and religious ideas of this chapter, which form the setting of the supposed 
lessons, yet obtain in the kingdom of God. As a study of a very important 


. Stage in the history of Hebrew religion the present lesson is highly interesting 


and instructive. Asa basis for sermonizing it is of more than doubtful 
value. Some, no doubt, will find these conclusions of criticism destructive, 
but it is hoped that some will find in them an intellectual and spiritual 
relief. 
THe Day or ATONEMENT: LEV. 16:5-224 
I. CRITICAL 


The ideal of the post-exilic community was, as we have seen in the 
previous lesson, holiness—moral and ceremonial purity. The longing after 
holiness grew out of the deepening consciousness of national sin, which was 
in turn the result of the terrible experiences of the exile. From the time of 
the exile this consciousness of sin became an integral element in Jewish 
thought. It found its characteristic expression in the reformulation and 
development of the ritual into a great apparatus of propitiation. This 
development is seen in the predominance of the burnt-offering over the 
peace-offering as compared with the pre-exilic period, in the propitiatory 
character attached to the burnt-offering (Lev. 1:4), and above all in the 
rise of two really new varieties of sacrifice, the sin- and the guilt-offering 
(Lev., chaps. 4-6). Ezekiel is the first to deal with specific sin- and guilt- 
offerings such as we find in the Priests’ Code. 

The ritual of the Day of Atonement represents the highest, most intense 


' development of the ideas involved in the sin-offering. In other words, accord- 
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ing to the modern view the Day of Atonement represents the culmination of 
the ritual system as an expression of the national consciousness of sin and 
longing for holiness. The probable time of its origin corresponds with 
its logical position in the system of P, for Lev., chap. 16, belongs appa- 
rently to one of the latest strata of the Priests’ Code. There is not the 
slightest evidence of such an observance before the exile, and though 
Ezekiel (45:18-20) gives us a preliminary sketch of an atonement day or 
days (cf. LXX), yet it does not seem to have been known even in the time 
of Nehemiah (the argument from silence at Neh., chaps. 8, 9, is very 
strong). Chapter 16 seems to be in its present form the continuation of 
chaps. 8-10; chaps. 11-15, on the laws of purification, being again inter- 
polated. 
Il. EXPOSITORY 


The two great objects of the ritual for the Day of Atonement were ‘‘to 
make atonement” (Ripper, a technical term of P) (1) for the sanctuary, 
which, as dwelling amid the people, was supposed to have contraeted 
defilement from them (vss. 14-19); and (2) for the people (vss. 20-28). 

1. The purification of the tabernacle was accomplished by the applica- 
tion of the blood of a young bullock, the sin-offering of the priest, and of a 
he-goat, the sin-offering of the people, (a) to the mercy-seat in the Holy 
Place (in Lev., chap. 16=the Holy of Holies), (6) to the Tent of Meeting 
(here=the Holy Place), and (c) to the altar of burnt-offering in the court. 
According to a supplementary notice in Ex. 30:10, the altar of incense was 
the special object of the blood-manipulation in the Holy Place. 

(a) The increasing acuteness with which the fact of sin was realized in 
the post-exilic period is well illustrated in the gradual intensification of 
the ritual at this point. In Ex., chap. 29, and Lev., chaps. 8 and 9g (earlier 
strata of P), the blood of the sin-offering for the priest was applied only to 
the altar of burnt-offering. In Lev., chap. 4, the blood of the sin-offering 
for the individual layman or ruler was applied to the altar of burnt-offering, 
but that for the priest was applied to the altar of incense in the Holy Place. 
In Lev., chap. 16, the last step is taken, and the blood of the high-priest’s 
sin-offering is applied to the mercy-seat itself. 

(b) The application of blood is scarcely based on the doctrine of vicarious 
suffering in P, as has been commonly supposed, though this idea admittedly 
lies close at hand, but more probably on the idea that the blood as symbol 
of the life (Lev. 17:11) is the most precious gift that can be offered to God. 
Vicarious suffering seems to be excluded by the ritual of the sin-offering. 
(1) It was offered, not for sins done with “‘a high hand,” and so worthy of 
death, but for sins done ‘“‘unwittingly” (Lev., chap. 4; Num., chap. 15). 
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(2) The emphasis falls, not on the killing of the victim, but on the presenta- 
tion of the blood; i. e., not on the death and suffering of the victim, but on 
the presentation of life; and the offerer, not the priest, slaughters the victim, 
which would scarcely be the case in a vicarious sacrifice. (3) The sin- 
offering was considered most holy (Lev. 6:24-30); but if it had borne the 
sin cf the offerer, it would have been unclean. (4) A vegetable offering 
could at times be substituted for the bloody offering (Lev. 5:11), which 
would hardly have been possible if vicarious suffering had been thought of. 

(c) The fact that the sin-offering expiates only venial sins testifies in this 
connection very forcibly to the sensitiveness to sin in the post-exilic com- 
munity. It was thought necessary once a year to purify the sanctuary of 
the defilement with which it had been infected by the sins of the people, 
even when these were done in ignorance. 

(d) Finally, the purification of the Tabernacle must not be thought of as 
a purely symbolic act. It was considered actually to have contracted 
defilement, for we have seen that the physical contagion of sin and unclean- 
ness underlies the ceremonial system of P. 

2. The purification of the people was accomplished by the transfer of 
its sins to the goat for Azazel. 

(a) Philology has not as yet explained, nor archaeology identified, 
Azazel. The ancient versions connect the word with roots signifying 
removal or departure, and see in it a common noun from which comes the 
“‘scapegoat” of A. V. But the word is undoubtedly a proper noun (cf. 
R. V.), and is probably a survival of popular demonology which peopled 
desert places with wild, goatlike creatures (satyrs, cf. Lev. 17:7; Isa. 13: 
21; 34:14). In the Book of Enoch Azazel appears as a fallen angel. 
This probably belongs to a later development, but witnesses to the fact that 
he was originally connected with malevolent agencies. (b) The language 
of vss. 21 ff. expresses the thought of an actual transfer of the sins of the 
people to the goat, and must not be weakened to a purely symbolic transfer. 
We have to deal here with a custom which finds the closest analogies among 
many peoples, especially among the aboriginal tribes of India, where the 
thought of a transfer is undoubtedly present. For example, at the death 
of a Badaga (a tribe in the Nilgirri hills of India) two buffalo calves were 
selected, the sins of the dead man laid upon one of them, which was then 
chased away into the wilderness, followed by the cries, ‘Away, away!” 
According to the ritual of later Judaism, the people were also accustomed to 
cry after the goat, “‘Take away (the sins) and go.” (c) The thought of a 
vicarious sacrifice again cannot be attached to this rite, as the goat was not 
killed at first. Only in the later ritual was it customary to cast him over a 
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precipice. But this was probably to prevent his return. It may not be 
argued that the ritual of the goat must be purely symbolical in the case of 
the Jews, because in the post-exilic period there was a purified conception 
of religion. The history of doctrine and cultus in the Christian church 
should teach us how tolerant an advanced dogmatic may be at times of 
popular and primitive ideas. 


Ill. LESSONS 


Though the historical student of the Bible must forego some of those 
homiletical applications of this passage that have been customary, there is 
one valuable lesson that may be appropriately drawn from the ritual of 
the Day of Atonement—the lesson of the importance of the sensitive con- 
science. Introspection has been overdone in times past. Religion has 
been sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. But this is not the danger 
of the present hour. The danger now is that the still small voice may be 
drowned in a noisy objectivity. The Puritan conscience, as relentlessly 
decisive as the great Puritan poet’s mystically terrible ‘two-handed engine 
at the door,” which “‘stands ready to smite once and smite no more,’ is 
often ridiculed at present; and yet this same conscience laid the foundation 
upon which we build today, and in the future we should be none the worse 
if in our land, so bathed in sunshine and flooded with prosperity, it should 
be customary for the President to proclaim an annual fast as well as an 
annual feast, a day of searching of hearts as well as of thanksgiving, when 
we should discipline ourselves to a finer discrimination between right and 
wrong, and to a readier response to the demands of truth, of honor, and of 
duty; for a profound truth is hidden in the fact that on the Atonement 
Day, the most solemn and solemnizing day of all the year, the horn was 
sounded that ushered in the Year of Jubilee (Lev. 25:9). 


.THE DEPARTURE FROM SINAI: NUM. 10:11-13, 29-365 


I. CRITICAL 


Num, 1:1—10: 10, on the arrangement of the camp and the organization 
of the Levites, is the last section of the legislation represented as given at 
Sinai, the account of which begins at Ex., chap. 19. More particularly it 
closes the great Sinaitic legislation of P which begins with the law of the 
tabernacle, Ex., chap. 25. Num. 10:11—20:13 forms the next main divi- 
sion—the forty years’ wanderings in the wilderness. 

There are three main divisions of 10:11-36, which represent at the 
same time both the topical and the critical divisions of the chapter: (1) 


5 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 25, 1907. ~ 
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vss. 11 and 12, a general statement of the departure from Sinai, to which 
vss. 13-28 (the order of the march) have been added, the whole section to 
be assigned to P; (2) vss. 29-32, the Hobab incident (J); (3) vss. 33-36, 
the guidance by the ark (E). The JE section is clearly distinguished from 
the P section by the abruptness with which it is introduced, and by the fact 
that the position of the ark is in the midst of the camp in vss. 17, 21, but 


- ia front of the camp in vss. 29-36. 


I. EXPOSITORY 


1. Vss. 11, 12 (13-28): These verses, compared with Ex. 19:1; 40:2, 
17; and Num. 1:1, give P’s chronology of the exodus up to the departure 
from Sinai. The wilderness of Paran corresponds ‘approximately ” to the 
present desert Et-Tih. The stations on the way thither are omitted in this 
general statement. 

2. Vss. 29-32: The passages bearing on the vexed question of the 
identity of Moses’ father-in-law are Ex. 2:16 ff.; 3:1 ff.; 4:18; 18:1 ff.; 
Judg. 1:16; 4:11. According to the critical solution, there are probably 
two traditions: the Jethro tradition of the North Israelitic document, E 
(Ex. 3:1 ff.; 4:18; 18:1 ff.), and the Hobab tradition of the Judaistic 
document, J (Ex. 2:16 ff.; Num. 10:29 ff.; Judg. 1:16; 4:11). According 
to the Jethro tradition, Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law (hothen), visits Moses 
while he is at Sinai (Ex., chap. 18, must fall after the arrival at Sinai, in 
spite of its present position; cf. vs. 5), assists him in the organization of the 
people, and then returns home (18:27). According to the Hobab tradi- 
tion, Moses beseeches Hobab, his father-in-law (hothen is used as before), 
to guide Israel through the wilderness, as he is familiar with the territory ; 
and we may infer that he did so, though the present form of the narrative 
does not say so (see below). 

Thus there is considerable difference in the form of the two traditions. 
There are also difficulties within the Hobab tradition itself. At Ex. 2:18 
Moses’ father-in-law is called Reuel; at Num. 10:29, the son of Reuel. 
But whether Reuel in Ex. 2:18 is original may be doubted. It comes in 
abruptly at vs. 18. We would expect the name to be mentioned at vs. 16. 
The Septuagint feels this and inserts Jethro (!) at vs.16. Further, Hobab 
is called a Midianite at Num. 10:29, but a Kenite at Judg. 4:11 and 1:16, 
where LXX A correctly inserts Hobab (the Vatican MSS again inserts 
Jethro!). Whether on this basis Midianite may be regarded as the more 
inclusive, Kenite the more specific term, or whether we have another variant 
tradition, is disputed. _ 

But far more important than the precise identification of Moses’ father- 
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in-law, which has exhausted the ingenuity of harmonists,° is the historical 
reminiscence, attested by two independent traditions, of the important 
influence which Midian (the Kenites) exerted upon Israel in the formative 
period of its history. In recent years this fact has been made the founda- 
tion of a plausible theory that Jehovah was originally the God of the 
Kenites, and was adopted by Israel from them through the influence of 
Moses. However this may be, it is certain that the Israelites and Kenites 
always felt very closely related. ‘Together Judah and the Kenites con- 
quered the south of Palestine (Judg. 1:16; I Sam. 27:10; 30:29). It 
was Jael, wife of Heber the Kenite, who rescued Israel at one of the great 
crises in its history (Judg. 4:11, 17). Their early community of interest 
was later gratefully remembered by Saul (I Sam. 15:4 ff.). Most signifi- 
cant of all, we find a family of the Kenites called the Rechabites (Jer., 
chap. 35; I Chron. 2:55) very active supporters of the Jehovah-worship 
in the reaction against the Phoenician Baal-worship in the time of Elijah 
and Elisha (II Kings, chaps. 9 and 10). 

3. Vss. 33-36: The answer of Hobab is not recorded. The Hobab 
incident, vss. 29-32, isa fragment. But from the above passages it is clear 
that he (i. e., the Kenites) cast in his lot with Israel. The answer of Hobab 
is probably omitted purposely, as the idea of the dependence upon human 
help for guidance in the wilderness does not agree well with the strictly 
supernatural guidance by the ark in vss. 33-36. As vss. 29-32 are usually 
assigned to J, vss. 33-36 are best assigned to E. Vs. 33 as it stands suggests 
the very improbable conception of the ark preceding the host of Israel by 
three days. This may be avoided by striking out the ‘‘three days’ journey ” 
of vs. 33b as an accidental repetition of the phrase in vs. 33a. The ark 
seems to be thought of as advancing by itself under direct supernatural 
control, as if Jehovah actually resided in it—an idea favored by vss. 35 and 
36, where the ark and Jehovah are practically identified (contrast the later 
scrupulous distinction between them in Ps. 132:8, which is clearly based 
upon the present passage). Compare also I Sam., chaps. 5 and 6, and 
II Sam., chap. 6, for the same practical identification. Verse 34 suggests 
that the people were guided by the cloud in harmony with Num. 9:15 ff. 

6 The favorite method of harmonists is to regard Reuel and Jethro as two names 
for the same person, and Hobab, the son of Reuel-Jethro, as Moses’ brother-in-law. 
This is the view of the R. V., which translates hothen “father-in-law” in Exodus and 
Numbers, but “brother-in-law” in Judges. At Num. 10:29 “father-in-law” is retained 
on the supposition that it is in apposition to Reuel, not to Hobab, in spite of Judg. 1: 
16 and 4:11 (!). The A. V. in these passages is much to be preferred. Other har- 


monists hold that Reuel is the father-in-law, and that Jethro and Hobab refer to the 
same person, the brother-in-law, or else to two different brothers-in-law. 
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(P), rather than by the ark. The verse stands after vs. 36 in the LXX, and 
is probably a later redactional addition. Verses 35 and 36 are an ancient 
poetic fragraent, breathing the warlike spirit of the young nation. Jehovah 


‘is a God of battles. 


TI. LESSONS 


1. The lesson of Hobab.—This incident is inform a story about indi- 
viduals, in essence a reminiscence of tribal fellowship. On its formal side 
it teaches the value of granting to a noble nature the opportunity of service. 
Hobab rejects Moses’ promises, but responds to his appeal for help. The 
appeal for help, if made as in the present instance unselfishly, is an appeal 
to the two finest things in human nature—self-respect and self-sacrifice; 


‘to the happy consciousness of public value and the generous desire to be 


of value—a lesson that Christian teachers and the Christian church can 
afford to keep in mind more constantly than is sometimes done. 

As a reminiscence of tribal fellowship the Hobab incident teaches the 
beauty and value of international comity. It is astonishing how quickly 
children reflect the race-prejudices of their elders. Do we not owe it to the 
children of our land to instruct them in their relations, for example, to the 
“‘chink” and the “‘dago” of popular prejudice, and thus concretely to teach 
them that true patriotism does not consist in despising or exploiting the 
foreigner, but in recognizing the good that is in him and in the interchange 
of the best that we have with the best that he has ? 

2. The lesson of the ark.—The ark may appropriately be taken as the 
symbol of God’s accompanying providence. Verses 33-36 can then be 
taken as illustrating the three lessons (a) that the providence of God is 
always in advance of our needs; (6) that it is alert to find resting-places for 
us by the way; and (c) that it is accessible to prayer (“‘arise,” “‘return”). 
These lessons are not offered as interpretations of the passage, but as les- 
sons which the passage may illustrate without undue violence to its original 
meaning. 
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Christian Unity and the Religion of the Spirit 


One of the most significant steps in the development of the ideal of 
Christian unity into practical working form has been taken by the conven- 
tion held in Chicago during the month of March, in which the platform for 
the union of three denominations—the Congregationalists, the United 
Brethren, and the Protestant Methodists—was discussed. The declaration 
of faith adopted by the convention will be read with interest, as indicating 
where Christianity today lays the emphasis. The brief creed of six articles 
is noteworthy in its distinct recognition of the supreme rights of the inner 
life of the spirit over against any external authority. The first article 
affirms that the bond of union “consists of that inward and personal faith 
in Jesus Christ as our divine Savior and Lord on which all our churches are 
founded.” That this emphasis on inner faith does not mean anarchy, how- 
ever, is made clear in the rest of the opening sentence, which adds to the 
inner conviction the spiritual guidance of the Scriptures. This statement, 
however, is remarkable for the deliberate omission of the word “infallible,” 
which has hitherto characterized Protestant confessions of faith. The 
churches accept ‘“‘the Holy Scriptures as the inspired source of our faith and 
the supreme standard of Christian truth.” But in the acceptance of 
Scriptures as in the acceptance of the “‘substance of Christian doctrine” 
in the historical creeds of the various churches, it is evident that it is the 
spiritual content of Scripture and creed, and not any legal authority, which 
is foremost. The section closes with the words: “But we humbly depend, 
as did our fathers, on the continued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us 
into all the truth.” 

Where doctrinal points are touched, the language used is religious and 
suggestive, rather than exactly theological. There is no explicit mention 
_ of the doctrine of the Trinity, of the nature of the atonement, of the 
nature and origin of sin, of the two natures in Christ, or of the ulti- 
mate fate of the wicked. But the redemptive mission of Jesus, the religious 
and moral life awakened by the Spirit, the assurance of divine favor, the 
spiritual function of the church, and the exaltation of Christian service in 
the world are set forth with no uncertain sound. The atmosphere of free- 
dom is well illustrated by the phrase concerning the organization of the 
church, in which it is said that Christ ‘“‘has granted freedom to create such 
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offices and institutions as may in each generation serve unto those ends”’ 
(i. e., of preaching the gospel and of manifesting the fruits of the Spirit). 

The day of doctrinal divisions is passing away. Few men care very 
vitally for the tenets of their particular sect. The real line of demarkation 
in modern Christianity is between a religion of literalism and a religion of 
the Spirit. And the greater vitality of the religion of the Spirit is due to the 
fact that the call of God is seen in the present opportunities to proclaim the 
gospel and to show the fruits of the Spirit, rather than in legislation given 
centuries ago, often under conditions which have changed, and to meet 
problems which are not our problems. ‘The abandonment of the backward 
look toward external authority, and the decisive emphasis on the call of God 
to go forward and possess the land, are symptoms of modern Christianity 
which may well cause us to rejoice. When Christian unity comes, it will 
be a distinct triumph of the religion of the Spirit. 


The Posthumous Radicalism of Dr. Salmon 


For the past generation Salmon’s Introduction to the New Testament 
has been the very bulwark of conservative position as to the’ New Testa- 
ment. Its author died the recognized protagonist of a cause. Yet{since 
his death there has appeared a volume written in his old age, which will 
likely serve to undo much that his other volume accomplished. Not that 
he became a radical, but that he conceded more than men who do not wait 
to publish their changed views posthumously are always ready to concede. 
And this change of mind, rather than his particular position, is the signifi- 
cant thing in his volume, The Human Element in the Gospel, for it is symp- 
tomatic of the trend of things. There are, of course, men who will prefer - 
Salmon alive to Salmon dead; but it is not likely that ever again a man 
possessed of his vast learning will write a book taking the positions that Dr. 
Salmon abandoned. Without observation, and with observation, the reign 
of the historical-critical method has come. Men are not altogether agreed 
on results; but they are at least agreed as to method. Complete unanimity 
of results is a secondary matter. What we really needed has been accom- 
plished, and the center of interest has now passed from the field of criticism 
pure and simple, to that of the use of the results of criticism in the con- 
struction of doctrine. 


Socializing Theology 
It is no accident that the Macmillans should publish at approximately 


- the same time three volumes dealing with the relation of Christ and social 


questions. These three{volumes—Leighton’s Jesus Christ and the Civili- 
zation o' Today, Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis, and 
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Mathews’ The Church and the Changing Order—illustrate in a remarkable 
way the new interest of theology and theologians in actual life. The 
man who passes from the reading of such works—and they are samples of 
a great class—to the theological treatises of a century ago, finds himself 
passing into an entirely different world of interests. It is not that the older 
writings were unimportant or their authors unskilled; in some particulars 
they are unsurpassed, if not unequaled, by the writers of today. It is rather 
that the comparison of the two literatures evidences the fact that the the- 
ology of today, while not belittling the importance of metaphysics, is really 
concerned more with concrete matters than with those of speculation and 
pure logic. ‘This new interest is not unparalleled, for periods of religious 
transition have always been deeply concerned in social matters; witness 
Luther, and Augustine, and Wesley. The matter of real significance here 
is that the church is frankly facing problems which its opponents have 
charged it with neglecting. Life, it sees, is after all its great field of interest. 
The welfare of the men and women to whom it ministers is of really more 
significance than the settlement of prehistorical relations of the persons of 
the Trinity. To keep this new social interest within the realm of religion, 
to inspire and direct it by the ideals of real Christianity, we see are matters 
of importance co-ordinate with, if not superior to, questions of authorship 
and time of writing of the biblical books. It will be a sorry time for the 
church when questions of scholarship are no longer honestly faced; but 
it will be a sorrier time if ever theology reconceives itself as a matter of 
scholarship primarily. 
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Book Redbiews 


The Gift of Tongues and Other Essays. By Dawson WALKER, 
— D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1906. Pp. viii+248. 
1.75. 

The first of the four essays which compose this volume has for its 
problem the reconciling of the apparent discrepancy between the phe- 
nomena as set forth by Luke in the second chapter of Acts with Paul’s 
view as set forth in First Corinthians. The solution arrived at is that the 
two sets of phenomena were generically the same, but specifically different, 
and that there was actual speaking in foreign tongues on the day of Pente- 
cost. To substantiate this position he quotes several instances of the 
sudden ability to speak a foreign language under great excitement. This 
solution of the problem, which is a return to the view of Origen and Jerome, 
is at best only a temporary makeshift, and will find acceptance with but few 
critical scholars. 

The second essay, entitled ‘‘The Legal Terminology in the Epistle to 
the Galatians,” deals with the legal terms of Gal. 3:15—4:7. The author 
comments on Dr. Halmel’s view that Paul is using the technical termi- 
nology of Roman law with scientific exactness throughout, and Ramsay’s 
that the apostle has in mind the Greek law and its usage. The author 
adopts a compromise using the parts of both theories that seem to come 
nearest his conception of what Paul meant. This view ignores the Jewish 
conception of law under which Paul was educated, and shows a lack of 
careful study of Paul’s extensive use of the term vépos. 

The third essay deals with Paul’s visits to Jerusalem. The author 
first sets forth Ramsay’s view, identifying the visit of Gal. 2:1-10 with 
that of Acts 11:30. He adopts Lightfoot’s theory identifying Gal. 2:1-10 
with Acts, chap. 15, but places the incident mentioned in Gal. 2:11-14 
prior to the events of Gal. 2: 1-10. 

The fourth essay is concerned with the problem of the early date of 
both the Gospel of Luke and the Book of Acts. The author agrees with 
those who assign the year 62 A. D.,as the date of the Book of Acts, and by 
necessity a short time previous to this as the date for the Gospel of Luke. 
Those passages in the gospel which seem to imply that it was written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem are interpreted as echoes or remembrances 
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of the desecration wrought by Antiochus Epiphanes—a supposition which 
does not seem highly probable. 
The book will have little influence on the trend of opinion. 


Ws. R. SHOEMAKER 
MENOMINEE, MIcH. 


A Manual of Theology. By JosepH AGAR Bret. New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Son, 1906. Pp. xvi+559. $2.75. 

Dr. Beet’s theology shows very slight influence of modern scholarship, 
so far as its structure and method are concerned. To be sure, he refuses 
to attempt to establish the infallibility of Scripture; but his use of the 
Bible is precisely what it would have been if he had affirmed infallibility. 
He professes to rest his conclusions on the results of impartial historical 
study. But throughout the treatise there is the attempt to “harmonize” 
the teachings of the Bible so as to produce a consistent theological system. 
Although he devotes forty pages to an examination of the origin and author- 
ship of the books of the Bible, he decides the trustworthiness of the Old 
Testament by an appeal to the infallibility of the New Testament. ‘‘This 
compels us to believe either that the Old Testament is substantially true, 
or that they to whom the Incarnate Son intrusted the gospel of salvation 
were in serious error, touching the ancient records to which they constantly 
appealed.” Thus, after all, the criterion for Dr. Beet is not the result of 
historical investigation, but the authority of scriptural writers. 

Accordingly, we find theology presented as a summary of biblical teach- 
ings, collected by the traditional manner of proof-texts. The histori- 
city of Adam and the Adamic origin of sin are not questioned. From 
reading Dr. Beet’s book, no one would suppose that these had ever been 
questioned. The retention of the word “person” in the doctrine of the 
Trinity leads to an undisguised tritheism. The central doctrine of theology 
for Dr. Beet is the physical resurrection of Christ. This life is a probation 
looking toward the life to come. More than one-sixth of the entire space 
is devoted to the discussion of events lying beyond the grave. An entire 
chapter is devoted to the doctrine of angels. Thus the reader is consist- 
ently kept in the realm of the supernatural, and theology is regarded as a 
description of the details of that supernatural realm on the basis of an 
inspired book which conveys information otherwise unaccessible. 

Dr. Beet’s well-known views as to the nature of the Christian life and 
the conditions of immortality find here a full exposition. The religious 
tone of the treatise prevents it from being a dry compendium of proof-texts. 
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But one who has accepted the historical method of studying the Bible will 
be unable to use the book for anything more than an expression of Dr. 
Beet’s own convictions. 


GERALD BirNEy SMITH. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. By FRANcIs 
E. Gicot. Part II, Didactic Books and Prophetical Writings. 
New York: Benziger Brothers, 1906. Pp. 505. $2 net. 

The earlier works of Gigot, covering general introduction and biblical 
history, have largely determined his method, general position, and spirit. 
He belongs to the progressive wing of the Roman Catholic church, but is 
cautious enough not to go beyond the bounds of securing the imprimatur 
of the archbishop of New York, inscribed on the back of the title-page of 
this volume. 

The large amount of space (500 pages) devoted to the treatment of the 
didactic and prophetic writings is due to the care with which the author sets 
forth the pros and cons on every disputed question of authorship. It is 
very evident that Gigot is distinctively progressive in his own thinking; 
but his method of presenting the arguments on any disputed question—for 
example, the authorship and date of Isaiah, chaps. 40-66, and of Daniel— 
leaves the reader, as a rule, suspended in mid-air. In other words, he is so 
non-committal that only an expert can detect his position. 

In thus presenting both sides—the conservative first, and the radical 
second—he is doing a valuable service for biblical study. He is thus almost 
always sympathetically arranging in order the best reasons for a historical 
and modern view of Old Testament literature. Merely the reading of 
these arguments will set forth their reasonableness to thoughtful readers, 
and give them to a public that probably would not otherwise find them. 

The extreme caution of the author may be seen in his discussion of 
Daniel. He says (p. 348): “‘Hence the date of the Book of Daniel is 
570-536.” But after thirty pages of discussion of the arguments for a 
late authorship, he says (p. 379): ‘‘Catholic writers generally are reluctant 
to depart from the time-honored opinion that Daniel is the author of the 
book which bears his name.” 

The book will serve its purpose well, viz.: to promulgate among 
Romanists a broader, larger conception of biblical criticism. The modern, 
up-to-date Protestant biblical student will find little that will be of value 
in his views of Old Testament introduction. 


Ira M. PrIce 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Cornitt, C. H. Introduction to the Ca- 
nonical Books of the Old Testament. 

Translated by G. H. Box. [Theologi- 

cal Translation Library, Vol. XXIII.] 

New York: Putnam, 1907. Pp. xii+ 

556. 

Cornill’s Einleitung has long held its place in 
Germany as the most popular introduction to the 
Old Testament literature. It should find a hearty 
welcome in its English form among the English- 
speaking peoples. As compared with Driver’s 
well-known Introduction, it is easier reading, and at 
the same time is characterized by a bolder critical 
attitude. The work of translation has been well 
done. 


Vincent, H. Canaan d’aprés |’explora- 
tion récente. [Etudes bibliques.] Paris: 
Gabalda, 1907. Pp. xii+494. 

One of the clearest and best presentations of the 
results of recent Palestinian excavation and dis- 
covery that has yet been made. It covers the 
work done since 1890 A.D. In addition to his 
critical attitude and scholarly equipment in general, 
the author has had the advantage of extended resi- 
dence in Palestine, and so speaks with the author- 
ity of an eyewitness. A series of 310 illustrations, 
carefully chosen, adds much to the value of the 
book. 


Carus, P. The Story of Samson, and 
Its Place in the Religious Development 


of Mankind. Chicago: Open Court 

Publishing Co., 1907. Pp. viiit+183. 

This beautifully illustrated book abounds in 
parallels to the Samson story from other litera- 
tures than the Hebrew, and sets forth the unhistori- 
cal character of the story as a sun-myth. The view is 
not new, but is more fully presented here than else- 
where. 


ARTICLES 
Die Theologie der Gegenwart. Herausge- 
geben von Griitzmacher, Hunzinger, 

Kéberle, Sachsse, Seeberg, von Walter. 

Leipzig: Deichert, 1907. Subscrip- 

tion price, M. 3.50 per annum. 

The first number of this new German periodical 
has recently appeared, and from it may be learned 
the character of the journal. This first issue is de- 
voted to a review of recent publications on Old 
Testament science. It is designed to supply a 
need not satisfied by other bibliographical publica- 
tions, such as the Theologische Rundschau. Its 
aim is therefore to devote itself to the really im- 
portant publications, and to indicate the trend of 
current scholarship in general, rather than to con- 
fine itself to isolated publications. This Old Tes- 
tament number has succeeded fairly well in the 
attainment of these ends. But the character of the 
judgment passed upon recent Old Testament litera- 
ture is, of course, determined by the critical and 
theological standpoint of the judge, Professor 
Kdéberle, who is well known as mediating between 
the old and the new. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Ketty, Witt1am. An Exposition of the 

Gospel of Mark. Edited by E. E. 

WuitFIELp. London: Elliot Stock, 

1907. Pp. vit+282. 55. 

Lectures published forty years ago in the Bible 
Treasury are now issued as a volume. A dogmatic 
temper and a mechanical idea of inspiration char- 
acterize them. 

Ayres, S. G. Jesus Christ Our Lord: 

An English Bibliography. New York: 

Armstrong, 1906. Pp. 502. $390. 


While there is much that is worthless and anti- 
quated in these lists, and a somewhat dogmatic 
point of view is occasionally revealed, this book 
will doubtless fill a certain want. It is not espe- 
cially intended for students, but perhaps mainly 
for a more general public. Only books in English 
are included. Some important titles are omitted. 
Husparp, G. H. The Teachings of 

Jesus in Parables. Boston: The Pil- 

grim Press, 1907. Pp. xii+507. 

$1.50. 

These popular and interesting expositions of the 
parables reveal clear religious insight, practical 
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common-sense, and no small degree of literary 

skill. 

Barjon, J. M. S. Commentar op de 
Brieven van Paulus aan de Thessalo- 
nikers, Efeziers, Kolossers en aan File- 
mon. Utrecht: Van Boekhoven, 1907. 
Pp. 357- 

To his other extensive exegetical works, covering 
quite half the New Testament, Dr. Baljon has now 
added this volume, embodying a translation of the 
epistles named, together with extended and schol- 
arly comment, but without introductions. Dr. Bal- 
jon accepts these epistles as Paul’s. 

THOMSEN, PETER. Loca Sanita. Ver- 
zeichnis der im 1. bis 6. Jahr. hundert 
n. Chr. erwahuten Ortschaften Palis- 
tinas. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtig- 
ung der Lokalisierung der biblischen 
Statten. I Band. Halle: R. Haupt, 
1907. Pp. xvi+143. 

A valuable list of places mentioned in early 
Christian and contemporary literature, with refer- 
ences to the sources, and equivalents. This work 
promises to be an important contribution to the 
historical geography of Palestine. 

MatHews, SHAILER. The Church and 
the Changing Order. New York: 
Macmillan, 1907. Pp. viiit+255. 
$1.50. 


A vigorous and timely discussion of the practical 
problem now before the church of adjustment to 
modern temper and conditions. Professor Math- 
ews vigorously champions the gospel of historic 
fact, and points the way to its effective preaching; 
while he has diagnosed the disorders of the modern 
world with a skill and range rare indeed. 
GARDNER, Percy. The Growth of 

Christianity. (London Lectures.) Lon- 

.don: A. and C. Black, 1907. Pp.xiv 

+278. 3s. 6d. 

Professor Gardner believes “in spiritual as 
distinct from . . . . materialized Christianity, and 
are acceptance of evolutionary views of the history 
of the Christian society.”” His new book is an able 
and striking interpretation of the history of the 
church, from a somewhat unusual point of view. 
The author’s intimate knowledge of Greek and 
Roman life make his chapters on their contribution 
to Christianity of especial value. 


LeicurTon, J. A. Jesus Christ and the 
Civilization of To-Day. The Ethical 
Teaching of Jesus Considered in Its 
Bearings on the Moral Foundations of 
Modern Culture. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1907. Pp. x+248. $1.50 net. 
A careful study of the ethical and religious 

thought of Jesus, with an account of its bearing 

on the spiritual life of today. 
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